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Imagination strikes a balance 


TO MAKE CARS BETTER FOR YOU 
; STL 


MATOS NRE 





Visitor watehing Crankshaft Balancer—result of creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


This “flyweight” is overweight ! 


That’s a Cecropia moth resting on a 
Plymouth crankshaft. It doesn’t look 
as if it could do much harm to a piece 
of steel weighing almost 75 pounds. 

But even that much weight—mis- 
placed—could contribute to the 
difference between a powerful, smooth 
engine and one that vibrates uncom- 
fortably and destructively! 

This crankshaft is fixed in a special, 
new testing machine. Chrysler Cor- 
poration production men, using prac- 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


tical imagination, helped develop it 
to make sure this vital engine part is 
perfectly balanced. The machine spins 
the shaft around, just as it spins in 
your car. An electronic mechanism 
checks it—more accurately than the 
best-trained human observer could— 
to make sure it is balanced down to 
a tiny fraction of an ounce! 

If the shaft is even a moth’s weight 
out of balance, the same machine 
then corrects it automatically. Every 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


Plymouth crankshaft is checked in 
this way! The results are: more com- 
pletely balanced operation and there- 
fore less wear in the engine .. . 
and smoother, more comfortable driv- 
ing for you. 

This test is another example of 
how we apply creative imagination 
to build Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler cars that will serve you 
longer and more economically .. . 
and be more fun to drive. 
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© Hotels @ YMCA’s, YWCA’s and YMHA’s 
— and Sanitariums @ City and Country Clubs 
@ Schools lecIies 
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@ Colleges and Universities ; ee 
« ie vaulted ‘am @ Architects, Engineers, Decorators and 
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@ Steamship Lines and Shipyards 
@ Raileas Sen : Buyers and specifiers in these institutions depend on 
allway Systems the information contained in INSTITUTIONS CATA- 
® Airli s LOG DIRECTORY for their purchase of products 
Airlines ee . p 5 used by them in the feeding and housing of over 
@ Asylums, Municipal and State Institutions 60,000,000 people daily. 
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YOUR INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 


Following are the types of institutions @ Industrial Cafeterias and Restaurants 
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AND SPECIFY 


More than 45,000 buyers and specifiers 
throughout all types of institutions want 
and need catalog information on your 
products ... at their fingertips ... every 
business day of the year. 






Don’t make them search for data they 
need on your products. Place your catalog 
material in their hands in a 100% usable 
form ... place your catalog information 
in INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIREC- 
TORY along with the other vital data it 
contains. 
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Trade names, names and addresses and a 
vast amount of ‘“where-to-buy-it” infor- 2 
mation is comprehensively listed and dis- 
played in INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DI- 
RECTORY for use by the institutions 


shown below. 
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Or fill you with vitamins. Or grow hair on 
your scalp. 

There’s not a single, solitary miracle in the 
Comptometer Payroll Plan. Its only virtue is 
in the office — where it makes original post- 
ings yield final records. 

Some say that’s miracle enough. Especially 
when they add up the savings this plan brings 
as it licks any payroll problem, of any size, 

Speedy, simple, accurate, the Comptometer 
Payroll Plan needs only one short form to take 
care of five operations. Copying is unnecessary 
because postings are made directly to the 
employee wage statement. 

The Comptometer Payroll Plan requires no 
elaborate machines — and less labor — as it 
hurtles over involved bookkeeping, ceaseless 
posting and filing. 

If you’d welcome substantial economy, just 
write or phone your nearest Comptometer 
representative. 


Com PTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1726 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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Look carefully when you buy fuses. Look again when you put one in. For most 
household circuits they should read “15 amperes’ —and no more. Using an 
oversize fuse creates a dangerous fire hazard in your home. If trouble occurs in 
the circuit, the wires may become white hot and quickly start a fire. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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PRICE OF MOBILIZING U. S........... P. 13 
Progress toward peace has been thrown 
temporarily into reverse. The United 
States now is thinking in terms of partial 
mobilization for war, a new Lend-Lease, 
possible revived controls. It means fewer 
peacetime goods. Here is a report on the 
cost of replying to Soviet aggressiveness. 


IS WAR AT HAND?....000000.... ee P. 16 
War fever mounts in Europe. France fears 
the possibility of conflict within six 
months. Britain looks to the U.S. for 
arms. Washington takes steps to block 
war this year. Chief danger, top sources 
in Europe think, is Soviet eagerness to 
get all she can before U. S. is feady. 


PLAN FOR DRAFT REVIVAL.......... P48 
Young men and employers of young men 
had better think about the possibility of 
the draft. Uncle Sam may call many U. S. 
youths into the armed forces. This article 
explains the present man-power situation. 


GAUGING SOUTH’S REVOLT........ P: 22 
Southerners are blazing mad. The Ku 
Klux Klan is getting new members. Many 
Negroes, who looked to civil-rights pro- 
grams with hope, now are scared. But 
they are preparing to vote by the thou- 
sands. Climax is to be in November. 


MEANING OF COAL STRIKE........ P. 24 
John L. Lewis still has power to shut 
down the nation’s industry. The Taft- 
Hartley Act, aimed at blocking coal 
strikes, failed to stop the miners’ chief. 


SCANDINAVIA’S BATTLE.............. P5<25 
Scandinavia is walking a chalk line. Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark are fighting 
Communism within their borders, but 
they hope not to antagonize Moscow. 


‘AMERICAS FOR AMERICANS’...... 26 
European colonies from pole to as in 
the Western Hemisphere irk Latin Ameri- 


News within the News 





cans. They want them cleared away. 
Washington, less concerned about im- 
perialism, nevertheless fears that Com- 
munists might gain control of a European 
nation that has colonies close to U.S. 
borders. 


HOW A NATION IS SOVIETIZED..P. 28 
Give an inch and the Communists will 
take everything. In Czechoslovakia they 
grabbed the entire country in 15 days. 
It started with secret “action commit- 
tees,” resulted in a complete purge of 
public and private life. 


PROGRAM FOR PEACE................ P. 68 
In decisive terms, President Truman 
asked Congress for a program to stop 
aggression. Here is the full text of his 
address. 


FIVE-POWER PACT. .ccscsssessscccssnsss: P. 70 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg have joined in a 
union of democracies for mutual defense. 
This is the text of their historic pact. 
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Judson! Is this supposed to 





reach the bride and groom market? 


Judson: Yes, sir! We felt that so many of them came 
to Niagara Falls . . . sort of a key spot for a spectacular 
stunt like this . . . and dealers all over the country 


will hear about it, too! 


Chairman: But Judson, this is like all the other 
“once-in-a-while’’ campaigns. It’s just a publicity gag 
to stock dealers. What we want to do is build up a 
steady demand among retail customers. If we can't 
afford to bite off 4 or 5 million circulation on.a regu- 
lar schedule, let's not waste our money on flash mer- 
chandising stunts. These 
days we've got to make every 
single advertising dollar pay 
off. 

What I want is consistent 
advertising to a lot of fam- 
ilies who have money to 





spend. Take the 1,800,000 REDBOOK families, for 
example. There’s a fine alert audience — the majority 
of them under 35—and they're the kind of people 
who are /ooking for good products. They buy about 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS’ worth of food . . . after they've 
paid off Uncle Sam they still have siX BILLION DOLLARS 
to spend. 

We could run full pages in every other issue of 
REDBOOK for $22,050. For my money that’s the 
kind of a campaign that will keep business coming in 
month after month. 

Let's go home and send an order to REDBOOK, 
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A President’s ways. Here is a descrip- 
tion of President Truman, and his way 
of doing things, that comes from a White 
House insider. 

This member of the White House stafl 
finds Mr. Truman a very normal indi- 
vidual, agreeable, natural and inclined to 
operate on a common-sense basis without 
deep study or analysis. Sometimes he 
seems confused by conflicting advice. But 
he acts confidently. 

Mr. Truman leans more heavily on 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
than on any other adviser, especially in 
foreign affairs. Next, he turns to his Chief 
of Staff, Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, 
but by no means does he always accept 
the Admiral’s advice. He has a high re- 
gard for the advice of Treasury Secretary 
John Snyder and of Defense Secretary 
James Forrestal. 

The President often, but not always, 
works long and hard on the preparation 
of his speeches, but sometimes finds his 
extemporaneous efforts. are better. Last 
week he dispensed with ghosts, to write 
his message to Congress on foreign affairs 
himself, from material supplied by several 
departments. At the last minute, however, 
he went over it with Mr. Marshall and 
Mr. Forrestal, Commerce Secretary W. 
Averell Harriman and Admiral Leahy. 


Budget cutter’s retreat. Representa- 
tive John Taber, the chief Republican 
budget cutter, has a reputation for never 
backing down on a cut, once made. But 
just recently he had to retreat. Mr. Taber, 
who has a quick eye for such things, noted 
that the Government owns three and a 
half typewriters for every typist and 
stenographer that it employs. So he cut 
out all funds for new typewriters. 

But it developed that the State Depart- 
ment needed some machines that would 
write in Greek. And the Atomic Energy 
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If private means are lacking—books are written, insurance is sold, students are taught 
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The March of the News 
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Mr. Ross. . 
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. not a mind reader 


Commission wanted 50 typewriters that 
would set down the mathematical symbols 
that atomic scientists use. 

At Speaker Joseph W. Martin’s behest, 
Mr. Taber yielded. 


Confidential. Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt ran into a paradoxical situation on a 
recent trip to Washington. Her purpose 
was to address a State Department group 
that is preparing to write an international 
covenant on “freedom of information.” 
Despite the nature of the subject, all 
remarks were declared “off the record,” 
not to be printed by the newsmen pres- 
ent. She did not like it a bit. 


New White House attitude. A new 
attitude of touchiness is apparent in the 
office of Charles Ross, Mr. Truman’s 


press secretary. If reporters get to anyone 






MOVING DAY FOR DR. SLAVIK 








else at the White House for information 
they are called in for an unpleasant ses. 
sion with Mr. Ross and a reminder that 
questions should be directed to him, 

Daily press conferences with Mr. Ross 
have grown a bit acid. At one regent 
session, the correspondents got “no com. 
ment” or “no information” in answer to 
a series of questions. Finally, Mr. Rogs 
asked one, tartly. It was: 

“Do you want me to read the Preg. 
dent’s mind on any other matters?” 


Exiles. The list of distinguished refugees 
from lands now dominated by Soviet 
Russia is piling up in a way reminiscent 
of days when many who fled from Nazi 
oppression found a haven in the U.§, 
There now are more than a hundred of 
them. What they do, how they live and 
how they support themselves is a little. 
known tale of the present era. 

The latest to join the group, Dr. Juraj 
Slavik, who was Ambassador from Czech- 
oslovakia, is said to be without means. He | 
may head a government-in-exile. 


f 
Ferenc Nagy, who was Premier ot f 


Hungary, wrote a book and, with the pro- 
ceeds, bought a Virginia farm that he 
tills himself. 
Jan Ciechanowski, who once repre: 
sented Poland, has written a book and 
plans another. 
Constantin Fotitch, under sentence ot 
death in Yugoslavia, has private means. 
Alfred Bilmanis, of Latvia, Povilas 
Zadeikis, of Lithuania, and Johannes 
Kaiv, of Esthonia, continue to represent 
their nonexistent governments in Wash- 
ington. Their living expenses are paid out 
of blocked funds of the three Baltic 
nations now held by the U.S. Treasury 
Others are selling insurance or red 
estate, managing apartment houses, teach- 
ing. In general, they earn a living as any 
American would. 
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RCA scientists— pioneers in radio-electronics—apply the “radio 


tube” to communications, science, industry, entertainment, and transportation. 


This “magic lamp” makes Aladdin's look lazy 


You will remember the fabulous 
lamp—and how it served its mas- 
ter, Aladdin. Serving you, today, 
isareal “magic lamp”. . . the elec- 
tron tube. 

You are familiar with these tubes 


| in your radio, Victrola radio-phono- 
| graph or television set... but that 


isonly a small part of the work they 
do, Using radio tubes, RCA Labora- 
tories have helped to develop many 
new servants for man. 


A partial list includes: all-electronic 
television, FM radio, portable radios, 








the electronic microscope, radio-heat, 
radar, Shoran, Teleran, and countless 
special “tools” for science, communica- 
tions and commerce. 


The electron microscope, helping 
in the fight against disease, magni- 
fies bacteria more than 100,000 di- 
ameters, radar sees through fog and 
darkness, all-electronic television 
shows events taking place at a dis- 
tance, radio-heat “glues” wood or 
plastics, Shoran locates points on 
the earth’s surface with unbeliev- 
able accuracy, Teleran adds to the 
safety of air travel. 


Constant advances in radio-elec- 
tronics are a major objective at RCA 
Laboratories. Fully developed, these 
progressive developments are part of 
the instruments bearing the name RCA, 
or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, 
be sure to see the radio, television 
and electronic wonders on display 
at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th Street. Admission is always 
free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, New 
York City 20, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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Sound Solid 


Construction 
trom the Ground Yo 


One look at a heavy duty GMC is all you need to see 
that here is a vehicle built to haul big truck loads and 
do real truck jobs. GMC heavy duties are sound and 
solid from the ground up . . . designed, engineered, and 
produced to provide powerful, dependable, long-lasting 
performance on toughest hauling assignments. 





Frames are truck frames . . . deep and thick. Axles are 
truck axles . .. heavy and strong. Engines are truck 
engines ... war-proved valve-in-heads. In every feature 
... in weight ratings from 19,000 to 90,000 pounds... 
GMC heavy duty trucks give you extra stamina and extra 
value for every dollar you invest. Get one for your 
job. Many models are now available for quick delivery. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ° GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Help America Produce 
For Peace...Turn In Your 
Old Scrap Iron and Steel 
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Now is a good time to take a calm look at things, to see just where U.S. 
stands after the emotional spree that followed Russia's latest advance. 

When all of the emotion is shaken out, these things are clear: 

A_ commitment is being given by U.S., in effect, to stop the spread of Com- 
: munism in Europe at about its present borders. Truman Doctrine stands. 

Non-Communist forces are getting a promise of U.S. arms aid. 

War, or lack of war, will relate to moves by Russia. A U.S.-Russian war 
still seems more of a remote than an imminent prospect. Russia, unless more 
frightened than she seems to be, will stop short of moves that force war. 

Civil wars in Europe, however, are something else again. Civil war in 
Italy is a 50-50 prospect either way the April 18 voting goes. A civil war is 
f possible at some point in France. Civil wars appeal to the Communists. 

War, shooting war for U.S., will come probably if Russia moves to take over 
Norway, or if she should dominate France. These steps are unlikely soon. 

What Russia has done by her move in Czechoslovakia is to harden sentiment in 
U.S. against silent acceptance of further Communist expansion. She has made 
more difficult the discovery of any basis for compromise, for a settlement of 
issues by diplomacy. The drift, as a result, is toward eventual war. 
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Rearmament, partial mobilization are being forced on U.S. 

Draft, forced service, may become essential to expanded defense. 

Draft power, if voted by Congress, will be limited, however; will probably 
be made discretionary with the President and then with restriction on uSe. 

A draft in any form is no more than a 50-50 prospect for 1948. 

Draft revival will relate to Russia's moves. If Russia slows expansion, if 
things break right in Europe, Congress will try to forget a draft. Idea then 
he will be to spend more for planes and let it go at that. If Russia keeps on mov- 
Dur ing, a draft will be inevitable, and, once restored, will grow. 
se Universal military training is less likely than a draft. 

Power to draft may be about all the Army needs. With the draft in the back- 
ground, youths can be encouraged to volunteer. Needs, even for the expanded 
services now planned, will be for only about 600,000 additional men. Military 
forces of U.S., now about 1,400,000 would be built up to 2,000,000. 
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If a peacetime draft--no more than a 50-50 prospect--is restored: 

Unmarried youths aged 18 through 25 will be most affected. 

Fathers won't be drafted. Neither will men with other dependents. 

Farm youths again will be favored in exemptions. Boys in college, in high 
school, in essential jobs will get liberal treatment in exemptions. 

The draft, if Congress can figure out a way to work it, will be revived--if 
it is revived at all--as a sort of club to stimulate enlistments. 








Armament costs, in any event, are due to skyrocket in the year ahead. 
Arms outlay, military spending, is scheduled at a $11,000,000 rate. 
Spending to meet plans as now shaping will rise above $16,000,000,000. 
That's big money. It includes $2,000,000,000 for arms to be Lend-Leased to 
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nations in Europe preparing to defend themselves. Europe now is almost defense- 
less and lacking in the wherewithal to provide itself with arms. 

Or, to size the situation up in another way: 

Spending, as budgeted for the next year, is set at $39,700,000,000. 

Spending, on a basis of rearmament, would rise to about $44,300,000,000. 
That figure includes, too, about $7,000,000,000 budgeted for foreign aid. 

If taxes are not reduced, the budget with increased armament can be near a 
balance. If taxes are reduced, as planned, an unbalanced budget will return. A 
deficit of $5,000,000,000 is likely with tax reduction, increased armament. 


People in U.S. are to learn that world leadership comes high in cost. 

Cost of foreign aid plus military spending can reach $23,000,000,000 in the 
year ahead. Even then, the world will be in a rather bad way. 

Costs keep tending upward, too. Each year costs more than the last. 

Costs of what is called peace are becoming so high that there may be a tend- 
ency to begin to ask whether they can be borne. Trend in U.S. may be to pull 
back from underwriting the outside world, or to push ahead to a decision with 
Russia even if that decision involves the danger of sudden war. 

There seems to be nothing much ahead but frustration in present trends. 


This point is going to have to be recognized, too: 

U.S., for all its strength, is unable to provide its own people with all that 
they want, while trying to arm for war and to provide people in the rest of the 
world with the things that they feel they must have free of charge. 

U.S. sooner or later is to be forced to decide what it can and can't do. 

U.S. public is going to be forced to go without much that it wants and 
thinks itself able to buy, if all commitments now being made are to be fulfilled. 

In other words, the trend is toward a return of war controls. Controls 
over prices and over distribution of both goods and labor will be required by an 
effort on the scale necessary to aid the outside world and to arm U.S. The 
trend, too, will be back toward higher taxes, if taxes are cut this year. Tax 
cut probably will be temporary--a sort of election-year token. Higher taxes 
next time, however, are likely to center on corporations. 








Inflation will be refed by an expanded program of rearmament. 

Deflation, starting to show here and there, will give way to a renewed turn 
of inflation, once the added dollars begin to flow. There can be no real slowing 
in business activity if U.S. is to do the things asked of it. 

Scarcities, now fading, will reappear with a big armament program. It is 
not improbable that there could be a renewed scramble for goods. 

Price trends, wage trends again will be upward if plans go ahead. 

Automobile output, home building, output in other durable-goods fields will 
be affected if materials have to be rationed again. Food probably will not need 
to be rationed, except possibly meats, if war itself doesn't come. Clothing 
rations are unlikely. It depends on how far armament goes. 

People can't have everything and war preparation, too. 











A White House change next January 20 remains very probable regardless of 
any developing crisis. A new President might offer new ideas of how to work 
things out in the world without war. At least, voters may think so. 





To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. =-- The Editors 
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THE GLUE THAT BINDS NOW DRIES IN 


Remember back when gluing wood 
was a sticky job and hours were 
required for the glue to “‘set’’? 

Modern electrical production 
methods have changed that job, too. 
The “heatless heat” of high-fre- 
quency radio waves now dries the 
glue and bonds the wood in seconds. 
“Edge-gluing”” on a conveyor line 
basis turns waste wood pieces into 
valuable furniture. 

As shown here, for example, 
boards 48’’ long by 38’ wide by 1” 
thick can be made up of 15 or 20 
scrap pieces—and glued in 30 seconds, 
teady for conversion into fine cabi- 
nets, Time and space for storage in 





MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


clamps is done away with—varia- 
tions in clamping pressure and drying 
conditions are eliminated—up to 50 
per cent savings in glue are effected 
—and three semi-skilled men can 
produce what six produced before. 

Westinghouse Radio-Frequency 
Heating offers savings in other fields, 
too. Plywood now can be made to 
almost unlimited thicknesses, timber 
arches are easily fabricated, and 
cabinet or other wood-joining prob- 
lems are handled with ease. 

A complete line of Westinghouse 
Radio-Frequency Equipment for 
both dielectric and induction heat- 
ing is now available. For more in- 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





LT econ, / 


formation about how and where 
radio-frequency heating can be ap- 
plied to your plant, write on your 
letterhead to Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Dept. U, P. O. Box 868, 


Pittsburgh 30, Penna. J-85004 








INVESTIGATE! 


Radio-Frequency Heating is just 
one of many new or improved 
electrical techniques for produc- 
ing faster, cheaper, better. 
Westinghouse engineers can 
quickly give you salient facts on 
others applicable to your in- 
dustry, including the following: 
e Electric Furnace Brazing 

e Resistance Welding 

e Infrared Drying 

e Electric Drives and Control 

e RadioCommunicationsSystems 
e Electronic Air Cleaning 
Write or phone your nearest 
Westinghouse office for details. 
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For Finer Motive Power 


What the Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston Diesel Engine does 
to promote availability, minimize servicing and add to working 
life is in ample evidence on rails the country over. The Opposed: 

: ia Pe ee re Piston, two-cycle design eliminates valves, cylinder heads and 
When it comes to locomotives other parts ... it makes possible more power per cylinder, more 
- power per pound — more “staying power” for heavy duty rail- 
road service. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, III. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIES:: ENGINES 


r STOKERS * SCALES - MOTORS = ERATORS 


A name worth remembering 


PUMPS + FARM EQUIPMENT + *{AGNETOS 


RAILROAD MOTOR CARS a: NDPIPES 
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PRICE OF MOBILIZING AMERICA 
TO DEFEND DEMOCRATIC NATIONS ~ 


Requirements in Men, Money and Controls 


A start is to be made in mobil- 
izing U. S. for war. 

War threat is shifting emphasis 
from peacetime goods to rearma- 
ment, from relief of the world to 
military defense. 

Lend-Lease may be on the way 
back. Stockpiling will be stepped 
up. More money is to be voted for 
aircraft, arms. 

War controls are nearer return, 
might be forced back. 


A partial mobilization, both of man 
power and of industry, is to be re- 
quired if commitments being made to 
stop Communism are to be met. 

More dollars will be needed to aid 
nations going along with the United 
States. Aid, including Marshall Plan dol- 
lars, is budgeted at $7,000,000,000 for 
the year starting July 1. A minimum of 
$2,000,000,000 will need to be added if 
this country now is to help other nations 
arm on a Lend-Lease basis. 
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More men will be required in the 
armed services of U.S. Military services 
are 339,000 men under authorized 
strength, about 60,000 under strength 
for which money is appropriated. Army, 
Navy, Air Force really think they need 
about 600,000 more men than they now 
have. Such an increase would cost about 
$2,000,000,000 in a year, or $1,600,000,- 
000 more than the budget had planned 
for. 

More spending is to be asked on arm- 
ament for this country’s use. A minimum 
of $1,100,000,000 additional is being 
suggested, largely to pay for new aircraft. 
There is to be a request too, for as much 
as $500,000,000 additional to build stock- 
piles of scarce materials. 

Net result, as the chart on page 14 
shows, is to be a bill for military pre- 
paredness and for aid abroad that may 
reach $23,200,000,000 in the year start- 
ing next July 1. The bill, as now presented 
by budget requests, is $18,000,000,000 
for the same purposes. If Congress agrees 
to go along with White House plans, the 
latest moves of Russia will cost U. S. tax- 
payers about $5,200,000,000 for one 
year. 

Dollars alone are counted on no longer 





THE SPEECH 


to stop the expansion of Russia. Dollars of 
aid in terms of peacetime goods are to 
be supplemented—if Congress goes along 
—with dollars to build up military 
strength. These dollars may be pledged in 
a formal commitment to back the military 
alliance now entered into by Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg. That alliance, in turn, may be 
expanded to include other nations. 

What it all adds up to is the increasing 
cost of world defense to the American 
people. 

In the past, the United States has put 
emphasis upon helping other nations to 
get back on their feet. For that purpose, 
since war ended, more than $23,000,000,- 
000 has been provided or is in process of 
being provided by Congress. How the 
total has mounted year by year is shown 
in the chart on page 15. People of this 
country—a nation of 145,000,000—are or 
have been providing aid for nations with 
a population of more than 1,000,000,000. 
On a per capita basis, every man, woman 
and child in U.S. is contributing about 
$150 over a four-year period. 

In the future, the military strength of 
this nation is to be mobilized to a greater 
degree to assure that the countries being 


—Harris & Ewing 
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aided will not be taken over from the out- 
side or by the Communist groups within 
them. This added U.S. commitment can 
have a much greater effect on individuals 
and industries within this country than 
the program of nonmilitary aid. 

The meaning of the shift in emphasis 
from dollars of aid to partial military 
mobilization as a means of saving the 
world is to be written in policies that 
affect almost everybody. 

A draft is to be required if military 
services are to be supplied with all of the 
men they are asking for. Draft plus uni- 
versal military training is being asked for. 
Army, Air Force and Navy are not likely 
to get both the draft and universal mili- 
tary training, and may not get either. 
Detailed story of what is involved is 
given for you on pages 18 and 57. 

Lend-Lease revival, maybe under a 
new name, is called for by promises of 
military aid being made to nations in 
Western Europe. Europe is unable to 
supply its own simplest needs, even with- 
out diverting effort to armament. Thus, 
the U.S. again is being regarded as the 
arsenal that can provide arms. France and 
neighboring countries want equipment 
for 20 divisions, Britain would be glad 
to get military goods of many kinds. 

War industry in the United States 
faces expansion in order to meet the new 
demands for armaments. Plants making 
aircraft, closed after World War II, will 
have to be reopened. Production of artil- 
lery, tanks and ammunition will be in- 
creased, although quantities of these 
items in storage will fill a part of any 


need. The aluminum, steel and other 


metal industries can look for new orders 
from the Government. Industry not re- 
lated to war may face cuts. 
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Priorities or allocations then may be 
considered necessary for some materials, 
where the supply is not great enough for 
both military and nonmilitary uses, Any 
such program will depend upon new ac- 
tion by Congress. 

Taxes may have to go up sooner or 
later, in spite of the fact that Congress 
now is pressing for tax reduction and ma- 
jority leaders hope to surmount a presi- 
dential veto. (See page 30.) If costs of re- 
arming keep rising, new sources of money 
will have to be found. Already there is 
talk of renewal of the excess-profits tax, 
on the ground that, if men are to be 
drafted, profits should be drafted, too. 

All these wartime measures will come 
back into’ the picture, if the U.S. is to 
carry out the program that now is out- 
lined as needed to stop Russia, What is 
being called for is partial mobilization. 
The President and his aides are convinced 
that Russia no longer is interested in mere 
words. They want to revive the military 
strength of the United States, so that, if 
Russia does push out toward the West, 
she will hit something substantial. 

Other effects will be felt, 
program is carried out. 

Markets and prices will be strength- 
ened by the demands for materials. The 
mere prospect that there may be rearma- 
ment and more use of scarce materials 
for arms may lead to a scramble for 
goods. Even in farm-commodity markets, 
prices that have been tending to sag may 
start rising again. The fear of deflation 
may give way to renewed fears of more 
inflation. 

Man power will become increasingly 
scarce, as men are called into the armed 
services or drawn into the production of 
arms, The chance of big-scale unemploy- 


if the 























Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 


FEAR 











ment any time soon will tend to vanish, 
Housewives and boys of high-school age } 
may be attracted back into the factories, 
Civilian goods of some kinds are | 
likely to become scare again. This applies | 
especially to automobiles and other dur 
ables, such as washing machines, refrig- 
erators and vacuum cleaners. House 
building and other construction may be 
hit. (See page 44.) Gasoline and fuel oil, 
already scarce, can become much scarcer. 
A variety of controls can follow, if 
the armament program takes on real size, 
as in 1940 and 1941. These probably 
would include price and wage control, 
rationing, man-power regulations and the 
restoring of full control of rents. New laws 
may be passed to prevent strikes in vital 
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COLD FACTS 


industries and to keep production - from 
falling off. 

Adding to the pressure for price and 
wage control is the danger that cost of the 
defense program itself will skyrocket, un- 
less prices and wages are held down. 
Already, the increases that have occurred 
in the last two years have boosted mili- 
tary costs substantially. Arms that could 
be bought for $1,200,000,000 in 1942 
cost $2,000,000,000 today. The present 
over-all expense per man in the armed 
services is $3,300 a year, compared with 
about $1,350 before the war. The base 
pay of army personnel now ranges from 
$75 amonth for a private to $165 for first 
sergeant, compared with $50 and $135 
during the war. 





For individuals, the proposals bring 
new uncertainties. 

Young men who have not been in 
military service face the prospect that, 
now or later, they will have to go into 
service. Congress is showing great reluc- 
tance to vote either the draft or universal 
military training at present. But any 
worsening of the situation may bring a 
quick reversal. If a new war should come, 
millions of World War II veterans prob- 
ably would have to go into uniform again. 

Businessmen who. have been plan- 
ning new investments cannot now be sure 
that they will be able to build the neces- 
sary plants or buy the necessary ma- 
chinery. A big armament program will let 
them stop worrying about a business set- 
back and declining markets, but it will 
bring new problems of how to meet 
rising costs. Also, if the experience of the 
war years is repeated, many firms may 
have to shift entirely out of civilian pro- 
duction into the making of war goods. 

Farmers can count on continued de- 
mand for their products, but this demand 
may itself help to bring price ceilings for 
those products. And a return of war con- 
ditions could bring back shortages of 
farm labor and farm machinery. 

Which way the situation turns ap- 
pears to depend on Russia. The reaction 
of Congress and the country to recent 


_ events shows that Russia can have a war 


if she wants it. Congress is in a mood to 
back the President to the limit if Russia 
makes any more moves that appear to 
threaten the West. In any event, Congress 
seems ready to vote big additional sums 
for defense. The hitch comes in disagree- 
ment over where the money should go. 
Military leaders want the money 
mainly for more men in the service. 


Diplomatic officials are primarily in- 
terested in a Lend-Lease type of program, 
to send weapons to the nations of West- 
ern Europe that are now banded together 
in a tight military alliance. 

Members of Congress, however, 
have other ideas. Some want to spend 
money first of all for a big Air .Force. 
Others want to use funds for military aid 
to China, on the theory that stopping 
Russia there is most vital for the U. S. 

The problem now. facing President 
Truman is how to reconcile these diver- 
gent ideas and get quick action on what- 
ever part of his program he considers of 
greatest importance. 

Congress, conscious that this is an 
election year, is waiting still to be shown 
that immediate revival of the draft is 
necessary. Many members want a com- 
plete review of military commitments al- 
ready made and contemplated, figures 
to back the claim that voluntary enlist- 
ments cannot be expected to meet the 
need for men, a detailed picture of the 
world situation, and proof that there is 
a real possibility of war. What Congress 
does will depend in large part on the 
case the Administration makes. 

One fact is clear: After three years of 
steady progress from war toward a peace- 
time setup, the nation now is being forced 
by events to make decisions that may 
reverse its course and turn it back toward 
war. The partial mobilization that Presi- 
dent Truman has outlined is intended to 
give proof that the United States is de- 
termined not to permit Russia or Com- 
munism to sweep the world. 

The final word as to what the U.S. 
will do is up to Congress. But the final 
word as to whether war is to follow is 
regarded as being up to Russia. 
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TOTAL AFTER 
ONE YEAR 





$5,804,000,000 


U.S. Aid Abroad Since 
End of the War 





$11,425,000,000 














TOTAL AFTER 
TWO YEARS 


TOTAL AFTER 


THREE YEARS 
(SPENT OR TO BE SPENT) 





$16,718,000,000 





$23,330,000,000 















TOTAL AFTER 
FOUR YEARS 


(SPENT OR TO BE SPENT) 
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IS WORLD WAR Ill AT HAND? 


Reported from STOCKHOLM, BERLIN, PARIS, ROME, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


War fear is great and growing 
in many nations of Europe. 

War is expected in a matter of 
months by some, within 4 or 5 
years by others. War trend is 
running strong. 

War sentiment is getting 
stronger in Washington. 

War could come from events in 
Norway or in Italy. It all depends 
on how far the Russians are 
ready to push. 


Feeling in the United States is that 
war may be imminent. 

To find out what informed Euro- 
peans are thinking about war, U.S. 
News and World Report asked its 
world staff inside Europe to get off- 
the-record opinions from the best 
sources. The replies: 


STOCKHOLM 

Chances are 50-50 that Russia will try 
to push ahead this year. 

Norway would be first in line. Sweden 
would be cut off by the Russians as she 
was isolated by Nazis in 1940. 

Feeling is that Russia acted four 
months ahead of schedule in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Finland to offset growing anti- 
Communist strength in both countries. 
There is a similar trend in Norway. Nor- 
wegians feel they may be next, but they 
expect Russia to strike with force from 
without. Norwegians are secure within; 
Communists are weak. 

Sweden, Norway and Denmark, all are 
hurrying to strengthen their defenses. 
Premiers of all three countries, meeting 
in Stockholm, have pledged resistance 
to attack. But Sweden, if cut off by 
a Russian drive into Norway, may stay 
neutral. 

Real war would go mainly through 
Germany to Atlantic ports. It is believed 
Russians could take all Western Europe 
to the Spanish frontier within four weeks 
if war should come this spring or sum- 
mer. 

Bombing retaliation against the Rus- 
sians would last five months to one year 
while armies are organizing. 

Result would be destruction of what 
remains of Western Europe. 

Struggle for military supremacy would 
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require five to seven years. Outcome 
would leave victors greatly impoverished, 
facing a ruined world, 


BERLIN 

There is less war feeling among in- 
formed sources in Germany than else- 
where in Europe. 

Russia, it is believed here, still is 
wrapped up with limited objectives that 
Soviet leaders hope to be able to reach 
without war. 

Currently, Russia is trying to squeeze 
American, British and French authorities 
out of Berlin, an island in the Soviet zone. 
German Communists, backed by Russian 
officials, are publicly urging the Allied 
Control Council to get out, leaving Berlin 
to their “German Government.” Commu- 
nists in non-Russian zones of the city are 
warning Germans to obey Communists or 
expect trouble when Russia takes Berlin 
by force. 

If war does come, Germans expect to 





—Acme 
PARADING AMERICANS 
. . everything short of an ultimatum? 


be hurt more than other Europeans, As 
matters now stand, it is thought that Rys. 
sian troops could occupy Western Ger. 
many quickly, perhaps within a fortnigh; 
Under Russian occupation, Western Gey. 
mans see nothing for themselves but , 
bloody purge of anti-Communists, hu». 


ger, misery and American bombs throughf 


a long war. 


PARIS 

Top Frenchmen agree war is inevitabl 
sooner or later, possibly within si 
months. 

War now could result from Soviet’ 
pushing too far too fast in efforts to pre. 
vent the United States from arming 25()- 
000,000 Europeans against Russian ey. 
pansion. 

Before Russia pulled Czechoslovaki, 
into line, French leaders counted on tw 
years’ grace before war. Now it's be 
lieved that the grace period is lost, and 
Western Europe is in a state of alert, 

War psychology is more noticeable o: 
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COCKPIT OF WAR... 
In four weeks—the Spanish border... 
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the streets of Paris than in 1938 and early 
1939. Fears of war feed on reports that 
U.$, public opinion is prepared for war 


| wer issues that are fully understood and 


dearly defined. 

France, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
pourg are looking to the United States 
for arms for 20 divisions as soon as pos- 
ible. Leaders in all four countries wish 
without hope that American strategy is 
for defense on the Rhine. 

French officials admit privately their 
ysenals are empty, their warplanes few, 
their troops not entirely reliable. They 
lok to Britain for military leadership and 
air support. 

French privately favor U.S. military 
action soon as possible, They think long- 
range atomic bombing should be em- 
ployed before atom advantage is lost. 
Atomic attack, they think, would force 
Russians back of the Polish frontier for 
a quick armistice. 

Swift occupation of Western Europe 
by the Russian Army is expected should 
the Soviet Union start a war. Aim of 
the Soviets would be to shut the United 
States off from continental Atlantic bases 
north of Spain. 

Britain’s position, thus, is expected to 
be less tenable than in 1940, But French 
officials fear that Britain is not yet fright- 
ened enough for real union with Western 
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Europe. It’s expected developments in 
Italy may alter British views. 


ROME 


Much less war scare is evident in Italy 
than in U. S. public opinion. Communists, 
campaigning for elections April 18, are 
following the usual line of “peace ahead,” 
denying war danger. Some officials be- 
lieve Russia is pursuing objectives in the 
Far East, and will not encourage the use 
of force by Communists in Western Eu- 
rope till war comes. 

General optimism prevails for the short 
range. Long-range thinking is that war is 
inevitable within four or five years. 

Majority believes Russia doesn’t want 
war because the United States is too 
strong. But it’s agreed that the next move 
is up to Russia, If Russia goes ahead in 
Italy toward a revolt by Italian Com- 
munists, an ultimatum from the United 
States is expected to halt Moscow. 

Greatest danger, most agree, is that a 
U.S. ultimatum might arrive too late, 
after Russia has stirred Italian Commu- 
nists to action, Civil war, once started in 
Italy, would be hard to stop. Moscow, 
even if it desired, might not be able to 
call a halt in Italy if revolt begins. 

There is confidence everywhere that 
war, once begun, will end in victory for 
the United States. 
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PLACARDED PROPAGANDA 
... everything short of war? 





LONDON 


Britain’s leaders are acutely conscious 
of the danger that Russia may be carried 
away by her effort to get what she can 
without war. That, as the British see it, is 
the No. 1 danger of war now. 

Feverish haste is evident on the diplo- 
matic side. British officials are vitally in- 
terested in getting the United States to 
put a military guarantee of Western Eu- 
rope on paper as soon as they can. 

There’s not so much haste evident in 
Britain’s own military preparations. Brit- 
ain thinks of stopping Russia in terms, 
first, of U.S. strength and U.S. willing- 
ness to use that strength. As realists, 
British leaders no longer are counting first 
on Britain’s own military power. 

No speed-up of civilian defense is evi- 
dent yet, at least in terms of 1939. 

The British Navy has announced that 
British warships, including the newest 
destroyers, still top secret, are going to 
the West Indies this summer for joint 
exercises with the U. S. Navy. A Septem- 
ber cruise is scheduled for the South 
Atlantic. Both plans could be canceled 
if war appears imminent. 

In the air, Britain’s fighter squadrons 
are well equipped with Meteor and Vam- 
pire jet planes, But the Royal Air Force 
probably has no more than 100 bombers 
ready for action. For bombers, Britain 
looks to the U.S. 

On land, Britain has enough basic 
equipment to meet emergencies, It won't 
be necessary for the U.S. to rush over a 
million rifles, as in 1940. But Britain ex- 
pects war, when it comes, to be long. 
With Britain under rocket attack, new 
weapons would have to be made in 
America. 


WASHINGTON 


Top officials in Washington do not ex- 
pect war this spring, barring a sharp turn 
of Russian policy toward armed conflict. 
Informed sources, in fact, are thinking in 
terms of blocking a war for this year and 
for several years to come through prepar- 
ing U.S. public opinion and U.S. de- 
fenses. 

Up to now, it is believed in Washing- 
ton, Russia has been out for everything 
she can get short of war. Question is 
whether the Russians expect to meet a 
U.S. ultimatum. U.S. aim is to convince 
the Russians that they can move no 
farther westward, whether by armed 
force or by Communist revolts, without 
risking war. It is recognized, however, 
that Russia may start trouble that Russia 
cannot stop. 

Basis of U. S. policy, thus, is to prepare 
American defenses in order to make war 
more remote. Congress and _ public 
opinion are being informed of the dan- 
ger that Russia’s acts may force the U. S. 
in defense, to show a willingness and an 
ability to engage in a shooting war. 
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PLAN FOR REVIVAL OF THE DRAFT 


Effect on Youths, Guardsmen, Reservists 


Draft is coming to life again 
as a concern for youths. 

Actual drafting probobly is 
less than a 50-50 prospect. Draft- 
law revival, universal military 
training do not appeal much in 
an election year. 

Draft will be forced, though, 
if Russia pushes on. 

Veterans could be called up 
with emergency declaration by 
Congress. 


On the basis of developing events, 
in spite of present coolness by Con- 
gress, the following outlook confronts 
U.S. youths: 

Draft revival for men aged 18 
through 25 is a possibility. A draft will 
become a probability with any fur- 
ther advance by Russia. 

Military training for all youths 
reaching age of 18, where not drafted, is 
to be considered even in an election year. 

Call-up of reservists is enough of a 
possibility to make it worth while for vet- 
erans of World War II to examine their 
status in the reserves. 

United States at this time finds itself 
short of trained man power to fulfill the 
police tasks that it is performing and may 
soon be called upon to perform in the 
world. Lack of military.strength is con- 
sidered by responsible officials as a major 
reason for the abandon with which Com- 
munists are pushing forward in one coun- 
try after another. 

Congress now is asked to approve par- 
tial remobilization as a means of strength- 
ening the U. S. position in the world and 
of discouraging new ventures by Russia. 
Effects, if Congress goes along, may be 
felt by several million American youths. 

If a draft act is approved—no more 
than a 50-50 prospect—the plan is this: 

Draft, at first, will be of limited scope. 
No more than one out of every five non- 
veterans aged 18 through 25 probably 
will be drafted. 

Men drafted will serve for 24 months 
under plans as shaped now, provided 
those plans are accepted by Congress. 
That period will be spent in the Army, 
not the Navy or Air Force. 

Threat of draft, however, might cause 
an increase in volunteering. Actual draft- 


ing in that event could be much less than 
one man in five. 

Exemptions will be wide, easy to get. 
Veterans will not be drafted. Fathers will 
be exempt. So will high-school students, 
some college students, all ministerial stu- 
dents. Physical standards will be far 
stricter than in wartime. 

Local boards, too, are likely to exempt 
as “essential workers” most farmers, scien- 
tists, skilled industrial workers, and 
teachers. Married men will have a fair 





overseas duty. Their training will be 
given by military instructors, but they 
cannot be used as regular troops without 
special action by Congress. 

Those called will be 18-year-old 
youths who have finished high school, 
Those still in high school at that age 
will be called on graduation, Few exemp- 
tions will be allowed, those only for 
youths with severe physical handicaps, 

Young men now 18, however, stand 
little or no chance of ever being called 
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ee 


chance for deferment if their wives are 
not working. 

Those actually drafted, as a result, will 
be largely single men aged 18, 19 and 
20, who have finished high school and 
are not going to college or working at 
skilled jobs. Records of those 19 and 20 
already are on file with Selective Service. 
Only those who have become 18 since 
last April L—about 1,200,000 young men 
—would have to be registered. 

If universal training is passed, more 
young men will be affected, but for a 
shorter time. Outlook for those youths 
is the following, provided Congress acts: 

Training is to be for six months in 
special camps, followed by up to six 
years of part-time training with the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, National 
Guard, or other reserve unit. 

Youths involved will not be in the 
Army, Navy or Air Force, will not be 
under military direction or subject to 


. several million American youths cocked their ears 


up for this training. Preparation of camps 
is expected to take a year, and trainees 
will be those reaching 18 at that time. 
Those 17 years old now, thus, are 
likely to be first large group called up, 
when they reach 18 next year, assuming 
the plan is passed in the next few months. 
If reserves are called, veterans in 
several categories may be affected: 
Reservists, those who have signed up 


since the war, may be called to active | 


duty by the President if Congress de 
clares a new emergency. 

National Guardsmen may now be 
called to active duty by a simple proce 
mation by the President. They then could 
act as Regular Army troops within the 
U.S. But they could not be sent overseas 
without new authority from Congress. 

Veterans who were drafted unde 
Selective Service, even though they did 
not sign up with the reserves after thei 
discharge, still are technically in the mili 
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try reserve force. The draft law provided 
that they be retained in reserve status for 
10 vears, or until they reach age of 45, 
whichever is sooner. Such veterans, how- 
ever, cannot be called back without an 
act of Congress. 

In all, veterans who could be called 
hack by Congress to increase Army 
¢rength include 226,000 members of the 
present National Guard, 283,203 reserve 
oficers and 450,456 enlisted men in the 
organized reserves, most of the 10,000,- 
(00 drafted World War II veterans. How 
they could be taken is explained on 
page 57. 

How many men are needed by the 
amed forces in the period ahead will 
determine, largely, the size of any draft 
and the chances of reservists’ being called 
up. The services now are below author- 
ized strength by these amounts: 

Army strength, authorized by Con- 
gress at 669,000 men, actually is 117,000 
short of that number. Money is available 
foran Army of 560,000 this year. Actual 
strength stands at 552,000. 

Air Force strength also is down, but 
not as much. Authorized man power for 
the Air Force is 401,000 men; Congress 
appropriated enough money for 362,000; 
actual strength is 359,000. 

Navy strength, set by Congress at 
552,000 men, now is down about a third, 
toa level of 392,000. Money is available 
fora force of 526,000 men. 

Marine Corps strength, too, is down 
smewhat from an authorized level of 
110,000 men to a strength now of 90,000. 

Shortage of military man power under 
the present limits, thus, is about 339,000 
men. Those limits, however, may be 
raised in the event more military men are 
needed to run a universal training pro- 
gram, to expand overseas forces, or to in- 
crease the strategic reserves. In that case, 
the shortage of uniformed man power 
might reach 800,000 to 1,000,000 men. 

How soon machinery might be put 
into motion for a return to compulsory 
military service, if Congress goes along, 
may be figured by these estimates: 

Within 45 to 60 days, young men 
could be called up for an outright draft. 
Wartime Selective Service records are 
wailable, 2,041 troops and reservists have 
been earmarked to handle formation of 
local boards, and a national draft head- 
quarters with 707 experienced employes 
retained in the Office of Selective Serv- 
ce Records. Time needed might be cut 
to. a month. 

Within 60 days, reservists in large 
tumbers could be called back to duty. 
Names, addresses and records of all re- 
‘ve troops are available—only accom- 
nodations for them in military camps 
must be readied, 

Within a year, youths could be called 
up for universal military training. Prepa- 
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EXPERIMENTAL TRAINEES AT FORT KNOX 
... if Congress approves—six months, special camps 


ration of training camps and the organi- 
zation to run them might take that 
long, but could be speeded up in an 
emergency. 

Prospects for youths to be called up 
again for compulsory military service are 
still anybody’s guess. Congress is con- 
cerned about the election-year reactions 
of families of 3,000,000 nonveterans now 
eligible for the draft, of 1,200,000 youths 
eligible for military training next year. 
It is even more concerned about veterans’ 
reactions if they were made subject to 
recall. But Defense Secretary James For- 
restal and the Secretaries of the armed 
forces have told Congress that the need 
for more troops is pressing. Army recruit- 





DRAFTEES OF WORLD WAR II 


ing is running at about 16,000 men a 
month, thousands under the quota needed 
to maintain real strength. In Europe, 
about 100,000 U.S. troops are facing 
1,702,000 potentially hostile Soviet troops. 
In Japan, shortage of replacements is 
worrying Army authorities, while in 
Korea strength of American forces has 
had to be cut down from 50,000 to 
15,000 men. 

Those prospects will depend on the 
mood of Congress, on politics, on Rus- 
sia’s next move in Europe. But they are 
real enough so that young men, in laying 
plans for the year ahead, must examine 
their status under a draft, universal train- 
ing, or a recall of reserves. 
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Out of 88,000,000, 
48,000,000 Voted 


States Persons of 
Voting Age 
Poll-tax states 
Alabama 1,616,000 
Arkansas 1,059,000 
Georgia* 2,012,000 
Mississippi 1,179,000 
South Carolina 1,011,000 
Tennessee 1,785,000 
Texas 4,116,000 
Virginia 1,770,000 
Former poll-tax states 
North Carolina 1,950,000 
Louisiana 1,463,000 
Florida 1,403,000 
States without poll tax 
Arizona 352,000 
California 6,028,000 
Colorado 732,000 
Connecticut 1,297,000 
Delaware 198,000 
Idaho 305,000 
Illinois 5,616,000 
Indiana 2,373,000 
lowa 1,581,000 
Kansas 1,172,000 
Kentucky 1,583,000 
Maine 531,000 
Maryland 1,394,000 
Massachusetts 3,030,000 
Michigan 3,729,000 
Minnesota 1,758,000 
Missouri 2,515,000 
Montana 329,000 
Nebraska 808,000 
Nevada 97,000 
New Hampshire 326,000 
New Jersey 3,060,000 
New Mexico 283,000 
New York 9,470,000 
North Dakota 337,000 
Ohio 4,924,000 
Oklahoma 1,276,000 
Oregon 872,000 
Pennsylvania 6,535,000 
Rhode Island 511,000 
Seuth Dakota 354,000 
Utah 351,000 
Vermont 215,000 
Washington 1,411,000 
West Virginia 1,063,000 
Wisconsin 2,041,000 
Wyoming 159,000 
Total, U. S. 87,980,000 


Total Vote, 
1944 Elections 


245,000 
213,000 
328,000 
180,000 
103,000 
511,000 
1,150,000 
388,000 


790,000 
349,000 
483,000 


138,000 
3,521,000 
505,000 
832,000 
125,000 
208,000 
4,036,000 
1,672,000 
1,052,000 
734,000 
868,000 
296,000 
608,000 
2,010,000 
2,205,000 
1,125,000 
1,572,000 
207,000 
563,000 
54,000 
230,000 
1,964,000 
152,000 
6,317,000 


220,000" 


3,153,000 
713,000 
480,000 

3,795,000 
299,000 
232,000 
248,000 
125,000 
856,000 
715,000 

1,339,000 
101,000 

48,010,000 


*Georgia has repealed its poll tax since 1944. 
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WIDE VARIATION exists, State by State, in the propor- 
tion of voters who actually will go to the polls in 
the November elections. 

This variation will range, on the basis of past ex- 
perience, from a vote by 2 out of every 3 potential voters 
in some States to as few as 1 out of 5 in other States. 

The Pictogram shows, State by State, how wide is the 
variation. 

As a rule, the proportion of persons of voting age who 
actually vote is much lower in the South than in the State. dents of 
North. Some Southern contests for Congress,- according 
to experience, will draw to the polls fewer than 1 out of 





10 potential voters. And some members may be elected di te 
by the votes of as few as 1 out of a possible 20. Border § 

In Southern poll-tax States, 1 voter out of 5 actually that for 
cast a vote in the 1944 general election. In South Carolina three - 
it was 1 out of 10—the smallest turnout for any State. wink oir 
Fewer than 1 out of 6 potential voters marked ballots In 4 
in Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. Biggest turnouts i detail 
the group—in Tennessee and Texas—were smaller thal the polls 
the smallest proportional attendance in any Northem 





In other States with Southern traditions, the proportion cast voted 
of potential voters who actually voted ranged from 1 if Indiang 
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tet) Cast Ballots in 1944 Presidential Election 
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lected 4in Louisiana, to a bit more than 1 in every 2 in the least half of all the potential voters will go to the polls 
ale Border State of Kentucky. Average for the three States in all but two or three States in the North and West. 
ie that formerly had_ poll taxes was 1 out of 3. Those Election from one State, thus, is to mean one thing, 
State. f three States—North Carolina, Louisiana and Florida— election from another something quite different. Past 
ballots were joined by Georgia in repeal of the poll tax in 1945. elections show up this difference. Senator Elbert Thomas 
ya Ih the North and West, more than 3 out of 5 was elected in 1944 by the vote of 2 out of every 5 
my tee voters—63 per cent—can be expected to go to potential voters in Utah. Senator W. Lee O’Daniel'’s 
orthert wd polls. On the basis of past experience, Illinois will election rested on the vote of 1 out of 16 of the potential 
have the heaviest voting, in relation to that State's resi- voters in Texas. 

,* dents of voting age. In 1944, nearly 3 out of 4 actually This year, as in other years, many a contest is to be 
a cast votes there. Almost as heavy will be the turnouts in decided not by a majority of the people, but by a majority 
m +f Indiana, Nebraska, New Hampshire and Utah. And at or plurality of a small fraction of the people. 
REPORTE WARCH 26, 1948 21 
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GAUGING THE SOUTH’S REVOLT 


Reported from JACKSON, MISS., and COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Revolt is real in the deep South. 
The Klan is rising again. 

Southerners are seething with 
anger at President's proposal to 
give equal job rights to Negroes. 

Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina are ready for a break with 
Mr. Truman’s party. Other South- 
ern States may follow. 

Two-party system now seems 
a possibility for the South. 


A political revolt of the first order 
is in the making in the South. Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina are ready to 
break away from the Democratic 
Party. Georgia and Alabama might go 
if the movement had a leader who 
knew where he was going. The peo- 
ple there are troubled and confused 
and restless. They do not like Presi- 
dent Truman, but they do not trust 
the Republicans either. 

From Vicksburg, Miss., to Columbia, 
S. C., a member of the Board of Editors 
of U. S. News and World Report found 
the South ablaze with talk about Mr. 
Truman’s civil-rights program. Whites 
are bitter and angry. Informed Negroes 
hope that the program will help to im- 





prove the lot of the Negro. But many are 
simply scared. 

White supremacy. Fear of what the 
civil-rights program would do to the 
theory of white supremacy lies back of 
the threats of political revolt. In Southern 
eyes, the white-supremacy theory is fac- 
ing its greatest attack in 70 years. 

Editors, bankers, industrialists, those 
who help to shape opinion in the South, 
were all but unanimous in their views on 
this point. Farmers, filling-station opera- 
tors, storekeepers and men who work 
with their hands were less vocal, but 
more bitter and angry. They often come 
into job competition with the Negro. 

The view of most white Southerners is 
that the white man must rule the South. 
The Negro must be kept in his place. The 
Southern pattern of living as now shaped 
depends on keeping the two races apart. 

Segregation. Each race has its own 
schools and churches, lives in separate 
communities. Some kinds of jobs are 
white jobs, others are for Negroes. Most 
professional and white-collar jobs are 
filled by whites and are closed to Negroes. 
The Negro finds lesser jobs if he can. 
And it is where the two races compete 
for jobs that the friction is greatest. 

With this in mind, Southern whites are 
bitterly opposed to a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission and to antisegrega- 
tion action as proposed by Mr. Truman. 
These two measures would upset the 
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whole way of life in the South, the job 
relationships, the separate school systems 
and the theory of white supremacy, 

Many Southern whites already eam 
poor living. If the job pattern that gives 
them first claim to the bette: places is 
abolished, they will have an even harde 
time. The competition between whites 
and Negroes would be keen. 

Jobs and segregation lie at the heart 
of the problem. One Southerner said: “We 
have licked the lynching problem, And 
the poll tax is being wiped out by State 
action. But we are not going to accept 
FEPC, and we are not going to have ow 
segregation laws wiped out.” 

Southern liberals. Growing nun- 


bers of Southerners do not go along with B 


this point of view. All through the South, 


there has been much activity for better 


interracial relations. In various confer- 
ences, whites and Negroes have sat down 
together and talked out their problems, 

In Georgia, white and Negro Baptists 
have met together in conventions. A te- 
cent editorial in “Red and Black,” a stu- 
dent publication at the University of 
Georgia, proposed that Negroes be ad- 
mitted to the University. A similar pro- 
posal was voted down in a recent student 
poll at Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, but many were surprised at the 
smallness of the majority against it. 

The Mississippi division of the South- 
ern Regional Council recently published 
a strong appeal for the improvement of 
the status of the Negro there. It was en- 
titled: “White Mississippi citizens have 
the character and the courage to give 
Negro citizens fair and full rights as 
citizens.” It called for better education, 
broadening the voting privileges, bette 
health care and better job opportunities 

A part of the antagonism to Mr, Tn 
man grows out of the feeling that the 
South is being forced from the outside 
to do something toward which it already 
is making great progress voluntarily. 

“I am in favor of civil rights for the 
Negro,” said one white Mississippian. ‘| 
have fought for them. I want us to adop! 
a helpful attitude. But Mr. Truman; 
program has been woefully mishandled 
It is driving away support from the 
cause. Many who have worked for it a 
being forced to keep silent, or slackes 
their efforts because of local antagonis™ 
against pressure from the outside. _ 

“I think that if Mr. Truman woult 
call in these Southerners who are talkin 
so wildly and say to them: ‘All right 
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you say you are making progress. I will 
hold back the program and see if you 
make the changes voluntarily,’ it would 
sive the Southerners a face-saving way 
aut and it might save the Democratic 
Party. As it is, new antagonisms are be- 
ing whipped up against the Negro which 
ye making it harder for us to do any- 
thing.” 

In Mississippi, charges are made—and 
jenied-that Negroes have been beaten 
by police to intimidate them. In Alabama, 
, white man killed a Negro who talked 
about civil rights. In Georgia, the Ku 
Klux Klan is burning crosses. And _ in 
South Carolina, informed persons say a 
new surge of Klan strength is under way. 

Political action. These are the feel- 
ings that prompted the Governors of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, South 
Carolina and Arkansas to vote for a last- 
dith fight against anyone advocating 
passage of Mr, Truman’s civil-rights pro- 
gram, Senator Harry F. Byrd added Vir- 
ginia to the list, making seven Demo- 
cratic States in the fight. 

The seven will have more than 170 
delegates in the Democratic National 
Convention to fight Mr. Truman’s nomi- 
nation. If they fail there, the Governors 
say they will do everything possible to 
keep Mr. Truman from getting the elec- 
toral votes of their States in the election. 
The seven States have a total of 83 elec- 
toral votes. This could swing the election. 
But the Governors do not know to whom 
it would give the Presidency. 

The method to be followed is not 
dear. The politicians in none of the 
Southern States are too sure about what 
todo, But a great deal of talking is going 
on behind the scenes. Party patronage is 
involved, The Democratic tradition of the 
South is at stake. Some politicians would 
like to find a face-saving device. But 
President Truman refused to back away 
from his civil-rights position. 

At home, the Governors will have to 
hold a tight rein on the electorate. This 
they can do easily in the primaries. But in 
several Southern States, Negroes are 
qualifying to vote in the general election. 
Unless airtight election laws are worked 
out, or some way is devised to keep Ne- 
groes from voting, the plan of the Gover- 
nors may be overturned. 

In South Carolina, Negroes are regis- 
tering by the thousands. They are getting 
ready to vote in the general election. 

One white worker emerged from the 
Richmond County courthouse and said to 
a friend: “It took me an hour, but I 
finally got registered. The courthouse is 
filled with Negroes. I don’t know what 
We are going to do about this.” 

ou saw what happened over in 
Georgia, didn’t you?” his friend said with 
awink, The other man nodded and noth- 
ig more was said. The morning papers 
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had been filled with stories of Klan ac- 
tivities in Georgia. 

By transferring their activities from 
the primaries to the general election, the 
Negroes might work great political 
changes in South Carolina, and that is 
what their leaders are preparing to do. 
In nonpresidential years, the voting at 
general elections is light. In 1942, Colum- 
bia, a city of 70,000, elected a mayor and 
a city council in an election in which a 
total of only 32 votes were cast. In two 
wards, not a vote was cast. No more than 
33 votes would have been enough to 
upset the ticket. 

South Carolina still has 22 counties in 
which more than half of the population 
is Negro. In these, intensive drives are 
being made, quietly, to have every white 
person of voting age register. One man 
said the registration books were brought 
to his home at night by an official who 
was making a tour of the white homes in 
the community. Negroes say the same 
privilege is not given to them. 

In view of the Negro drive toward the 
general election, in a State in which al- 
most half of the population is Negro, 
South Carolina politicians are not sure 
how they will handle the electoral votes 
for the State. There has been serious talk 
of having presidential electors chosen by 
the legislature. This would be a return to 
a system which has not been used since 
the Civil War. But it would put the dis- 
position of the electors securely in the 
hands of the politicians, 

In Mississippi, another State with 
about as many Negroes as whites, and 
with 34 counties that hold more Negroes 
than whites, the situation is different. 
Registration requirements have been 
raised so that it is hard for a Negro to 


qualify. In many cases where they had 
paid their poll taxes, they did not show 
up to vote. There were charges of intimi- 
dation during the hearings on the late 
Senator Theodore Bilbo’s last election. 

A requirement for voting in Mississippi 
is that the registrant shall be able to read 
and interpret the Constitution to the satis- 
faction of the circuit court. The legisla- 
ture at Jackson has just rejected a pro- 
posal to print the Constitution in 
pamphlet form for school children. 

State Senator W. B. Lucas of Macon 
County, in arguing against the measure, 
told the legislators: “If the Constitution 
is distributed among the public schools, 
you are throwing an invitation into the 
teeth of every Negro to memorize it and 
then go qualify to vote because not a 
single, solitary circuit court clerk could 
rule that the Negro could not understand 
the Constitution.” 

Governor Fielding Wright and his ad- 
visers say they are determined to go 
through with the revolt in Mississippi. 
But there are Mississippians who will de- 
mand that the people have a chance to 
vote on the plan. 

One leader in southern Mississippi 
said: “We don’t want a rigged State con- 
vention to make the decision. A thing that 
makes me suspicious is that the plan is 
backed by people who would just as 
soon vote Republican as not. These peo- 
ple opposed Roosevelt in 1932, 1936, 
1940 and 1944. They used to laugh at 
Bilbo for using the race issue. Now they 
are using the same tactics.” 

Final plans still are in the shakedown 
stage. But the revolt is in the making. 
And many Southerners are hoping that 
it will crack the traditional one-party 
system wide open. 





—Black Star 


THE WORKER 
... the pattern of living as now shaped depends on keeping two races apart 
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Meaning of a Coal Strike: 
Power to Halt All Industry 


Coal supplies are too short to 
support a long strike. 

Trouble is in store for the 
country if miners are idle two 
weeks. A crisis would come in 
four weeks. 

Taft-Hartley Act is proving in- 
effective against John Lewis, the 
man it was intended to hurt. Mr. 
Lewis finds it possible to run his 
union as usual under the law. 


Coal miners walked off their jobs 
again, starting March 15. When thev 
took their walk, unwilling to work be- 
cause John L. Lewis told them that 
coal operators were not treating them 
right in negotiations over old-age 
pensions, the miners confronted the 
country with another timetable of 
trouble. 

The timetable suggests trouble if coal 
miners remain unwilling to work for as 
much as two weeks. It suggests serious 
trouble if miners should stay away from 
their jobs for three weeks, and a crisis it 
they stay away four weeks. In the past, 
however, coal strikes have been settled 
before complete paralysis came over the 
country. 

As matters stood on the days when the 
coal strike was developing: 

Coal supply, over all, totaled about 
50,000,000 tons, or a 30-day supply, on 
the average for all users. Actually, coal 
is not distributed evenly, so that some 
individuals and some industries would be 
hurt long before the end of 30 days, some 
not until long after 30 days. 

Householders, with winter ending, 
were assured on the average only a four- 
day additional supply. Stockpiles for 
homeowner uses vary greatly, however. 
Rationing by coal dealers would be gen- 
eral if a strike continued beyond two 
weeks. 

Railroads faced a cut in passenger 
service. Coal supplies for essential rail- 
road use appeared adequate for more 
than 80 days. 

Steel mills began to bank furnaces 
within a few days. Others, with storage 
facilities for coal, were in a position to 
operate for a month or so. Steel and roll- 
ing mills had 27 days’ coal supply, on the 
average, at the start of the strike. 
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Power plants operated by coal were 
in a better position, but would be pinched 
by a prolonged strike. Dimouts at first, 
blackouts later, would be expected after 
two or three weeks. Coal supplies for 
power purposes averaged a 56-day sup- 
ply, but many plants would be hit hard 
long before that. 

Heavy-goods production taced an 
early cut, as steel supplies dwindled. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, stoves and 
household supplies were on the schedule 
to be affected first. 

Layoffs of workers began at once, and 
threatened to spread rapidly. Railroad 
men and steelworkers were among the 
first to be sent home, with auto and elec- 
trical workers due for early holidays if 
the strike continued. 

This timetable assumed that soft-coal 
mining was at a virtual standstill. It also 
assumed that Mr. Lewis let the strike run 
on and that the U. S. Government found 
itself helpless to force the men back to 
work, 

The strike came in face of official 
predictions that it could not come at this 
time. It came also in defiance of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which was especially de- 
signed by Congress to prevent long strikes 
in the coal mines. 

What the strike showed was this: 

Cyrus Ching, as head of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, had 
no great power to act when he said a few 
weeks ago that the Government would 
not tolerate a coal strike. Measures he 
had in mind to prevent a strike could not 
be used because of the way the strike 
developed. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was shown to 
be ineffective when there was no real 
strike call. Mr. Lewis was careful not to 
call the men out. All he did was write a 
letter saying the coal operators had “dis- 
honored” their contract because of their 
stand on pensions for miners. This con- 
tract provided that the miners would 
work only so long as they were “able and 
willing,” and Mr. Lewis’s letter gave 
them an excuse to take advantage of 
this “able and willing” clause. 

So great is Mr. Lewis’s discipline 
among the miners that he was able to 
bring about a “spontaneous” shutdown of 
the mines without an order to the men. 
This simple method of bringing about a 
threatened crisis in coal raised immedi- 
ate problems for the Government. 

Injunction test. One problem was 
whether the Government could end the 


—Acme 
THE QUIETED LOCKER ROOM 
. in the face of law and forecast 


strike by injunction when the strike had 
not been called officially by Mr. Lewis o: 
any other union official. Injunctions to de- 


lay strikes of a national-emergency na- § 


ture are provided for in the Taft-Hartle 
Act, but there must be somebody respon- 
sible for the strike so that he can be er 
joined. Furthermore, the law says that 
individual workers cannot be forced by 
injunction to work against their will. 

Other problems concerned Mr: 
Lewis’s failure to notify the Government 
and the operators of his intentions con 
cerning his contract; whether the miners 
could be sued for damages for striking 
before a 60-day waiting period; and ques 
tions affecting the miners’ welfare fund 
In all cases, Mr, Lewis sought to get 
around the law. (See page 52 for more on 
the Government’s problems with Mr 
Lewis. ) 

President Truman was without power 
to prevent the strike. He no longer could 
seize the mines and let the Government 
settle with Mr. Lewis, as he could do u- 
der wartime powers. Congress, likewise 
had no immediate formula to offer fo 
breaking the strike. As a result, Mr. Lewis 
was able to show in the early stages of the 
strike that he had yielded none of hi 
power to close down the coal industry 
despite a law that had been aimed & 
pressly at curbing that power. 
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SCANDINAVIA’S BATTLE FOR SAFETY 


Scandinavia now is in the path 
of the Russian advance. 

Norwegians feel they may be 
next, after Finland. Sweden is 
worried, too. So is Denmark. 

But they‘re not huddling up to 
the U.S. and Great Britain. They 
are steering clear of a Western 
alliance. 

An anti-Communist drive at 
home and neutrality abroad are 
depended on to keep trouble 


away. 


An urge to keep sitting on the fence 
is dominant in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark as the big powers start to 
square off. In this part of the world 
there is no rush to take sides in the 
developing struggle between the 
United States and Russia, if taking 
sides means getting into trouble. 

The Swedes have managed to sit out 
two world wars. They are inclined to try 
to sit out a third, if war comes again. 
Norway and Denmark were caught in 
World War II, but they are not in any 
hurry to join in a line-up for World War 
Ill. Russian pressure on Finland for a 
military pact is shaking somewhat the 
hope of the Northern countries that they 
can stay neutral. But they still are trying. 

If Russia continues expanding, Norway 
may be the next target. The Norwegians 
share a 120-mile Arctic border with Rus- 
sia and a longer border with Finland that 
could not be defended. It is here that 
Russian pressure may be applied. A move 
into Norway would encircle Sweden and 
put Russia on the Atlantic. 

Prime ministers of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark have just met for the sec- 


tend ond time in six weeks. They said their 


countries would fight Communism inter- 
tally and resist aggression from abroad. 
Yet these countries are turning down in- 
vitations to join the five-nation “Western 
Union” in a military alliance. Caught as 
a buffer between East and West, the 
Scandinavian countries are even shying 
away from a customs union among them- 
selves for fear of arousing Russian ire. 

Externally, the Northern countries 
want to keep on friendly terms with the 
Russians, if they possibly can. 
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Reported from STOCKHOLM — 


Trade treaties with Russia are being 
renewed by all three countries. Sweden 
wants to reduce deliveries to Russia this 
year to $8,300,000, one third of the 
amount originally planned. Moscow has 
agreed, and credits to Russia under a 
$278,000,000 loan are being advanced as 
the goods are shipped. 

Internally, however, the Scandina- 
vian countries are tightening their de- 
fenses against Communist attack. A new 
drive against Communists within Scan- 
dinavia is being launched jointly by the 
Socialist governments of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. Idea is to make it im- 
possible for any of the Northern coun- 
tries to be taken from within, as was 
Czechoslovakia. 

Co-operation with Communists and 
their sympathizers is to be ruled out in 
trade unions and in politics. Communist 
tactics are to be exposed in publicity cam- 
paigns, mass demonstrations and public 
meetings. This organized assault comes in 
the midst of a slump in Communist fol- 
lowing. 

In Denmark, Communists dropped 


114,000 votes and half their seats in Par- 





—American-Swedish News Exchange 
PREMIER ERLANDER 
...a shaky, shaky fence 


liament in last autumn’s election. Only 8 
per cent of the voters backed them. 

A moderate, no-strike program put for- 
ward by Socialist leaders in the trade 
unions is getting majority support. Com- 
munists control typographical, brewery, 
shipbuilding and munitions unions in 
Copenhagen, but 80 per cent of the 
country’s organized workers are backing 
the Socialists. 

In Norway, where Communist-Labor 
Party co-operation was greatest, a com- 
plete break now has been made. The 
Communist vote dropped to 10 per cent 
of the total in last autumn’s elections. 
Communist approval of the Czech coup 
is bringing further losses. 

From a high of 60,000 two years ago, 
Communist membership has fallen to 
30,000. Circulation of the Communist 
newspaper, Friheten, has dropped from 
70,000 to 18,000. Except for the brick- 
layers and the longshoremen, trade 
unions remained solidly Laborite. 

In Sweden, the Communists them- 
selves predict only a 12 per cent vote in 
the September elections, no more than 
they got in 1946. Socialists in Parliament 
heretofore have welcomed Communist 
support for their slim majority. But now 
Socialist Premier Tage Erlander has 
launched a drive against the Commu- 
nists as “unmasked advocates of dic- 
tatorship.” 

The Communists remain strong in the 
seaport of Géteborg and in the iron- 
mining area of the sparsely settled north, 
nearest to Russia. But the Socialists are 
winning a fight for control of the vital 
metalworkers’ union, Sweden’s largest. 
The Socialists will parade separately 
from the Communists on May Day as 
a symbol of the split. 

Safety from an internal take-over by 
the Communists, thus, is felt in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. The tactics Russia 
has used elsewhere in Europe won't work 
in Scandinavia. An armed invasion would 
be needed, and the Northern countries 
are gambling that this will not happen. 

All three nations are hedging their bets 
by building up their defenses. Norway 
has just boosted its military budget by 50 
per cent. Sweden and Denmark already 
are spending 20 per cent of their budgets 
on arms. But main reliance is put on 
internal stability and Russia’s reluctance 
to use overt force. As a result, though 
conflict mounts between the U.S. and 
Russia, the Scandinavian countries are to 
stay on the side lines for the time being. 
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‘Americas for Americans’ Drive 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES, GUATEMALA CITY and WASHINGTON 


Latin America is objecting to 
Hemisphere colonies of Europe. 

Disputes already have led to 
displays of armed strength over 
possession of British Honduras 
and the Falkland Islands. 

Guatemala intends to take the 
lead at the Bogota Coriference in 
an attempt to remove European 
control from the Americas. 

U.S. is put in an uncomfort- 
able position by these events. 


A move is shaping up in Latin 
America to take from European na- 
tions the possessions they still hold 
in this Hemisphere. These holdings 
stretch almost from pole to pole. 

Europe’s populated possessions in this 
Hemisphere have more than 3,500,000 
persons and an area four times as large as 
Alabama. If Greenland and the Antarctic 
lands claimed by Britain are added in, 
the area is equal to a fair-sized continent. 

Parts of this area already are matters of 
international dispute. Guatemala claims 
British Honduras, and troops of Britain 





and Guatemala are facing each other 
across the border. Argentina disputes 
Britain’s claims in the Falkland Islands 
and the Antarctic, and Chile says she 
owns part of the Antarctic area that is 
claimed by Britain and Argentina, All 
three nations recently have sent warships 
to the area. 

This issue is to be hot at the Inter- 
American Conference that opens next 
week in Bogota. Guatemala will propose 
ousting all European governments from 
the Hemisphere, in a kind of extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine. She probably will 
get a majority for this proposal, although 
no definite plan is offered to carry it out. 

The U.S. is moving cautiously. It is 
friendly to all the parties involved and 
would like to avoid taking sides. But it 
has a definite interest in keeping any 
unfriendly or unstable government from 
controlling territory in the Americas. 

Evrope’s holdings include colonies 
that are commercially valuable and 
strategically important, as well as some 
that are of little consequence. 

Britain‘s territories are scattered trom 
Bermuda to the South pole. Those which 
are most important lie in or near the 
Caribbean area, and, in several of them, 
the United States has military rights that 
Britain exchanged for destroyers in 1940. 
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BRITISH SURVEY CAMP IN FALKLAND ISLANDS 
.. » @ uranium thorn in Argentina’s side? 
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British Guiana, on the northeast coast 
of South America, is larger than Minne. 
sota. It has diamonds, gold, bauxite and 
other minerals. Its forest and agricultural 
resources have hardly been tapped. Adja. 
cent Venezuela is dissatisfied with the 
boundary and would like to own British 
Guiana. 

Trinidad, off Venezuela’s coast, is the 
world’s main source of natural asphalt, 
and it produces more petroleum than any 
other British colony. 

Jamaica, the Bahamas and the various 
Lesser Antilles owned by Britain export 
tropical products. British Honduras is a 


backward colony, but Guatemala is eager 


to get it. 
The Falkland Islands lie just east of 
Argentina, and they are a thorn in Argen- 


tina’s side. They have little commercial 7 


value except as coaling stations and 
sources of wool and whale products. But 
Antarctic dependencies of the Falklands 
may contain mineral riches, possibly 
uranium. 

France’s richest possession in this 
Hemisphere is French Guiana, containing 
gold and other metals. Other French 
holdings in the Latin-American area are 
islands of the Lesser Antilles, mainly ex- 
porters of rum and sugar. 

Farther north, off Nova Scotia, France 
owns St. Pierre and Miquelon, which are 
bases for fishing fleets. And in the Pacific 
Ocean, 675: miles from Mexico, France 
has Clippertown Island, a coral dot that 
produces nothing, but that has possibil 
ties as an air or sea base. 

The Netherlands’ largest colony in 
the Americas is Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 
It exports tropical foods and is an im- 
portant source of bauxite. Other Dutch 
possessions are small Caribbean islands 
Commercially, the most important 0 
these is Aruba, where refineries owned bj 
U.S. and British-Dutch interests process 
much of the oil produced in Venezuela. 
~ Denmark’s sole colony in the Hemi 
sphere is Greenland, useful mainly asa) 
site for air bases. 

Britain’s disputes with Latin-Amer- 
ican countries over territory are the chiet 
reason behind the move to oust Europe 
from ownership of these colonies. Some 
of the disputes hung fire for a century 
so without much threat of ‘cmt 
action. But claims and counterclaims have 
stepped up since the war. 

Now, Britain’s show of force in dis 
puted areas has aroused resentment B 
Latin America, and the idea of pushing 
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European nations out of the Hemisphere 


| is gaining ground fast. 


Guatemala‘’s proposal is based on 
the proposition that the existence of col- 
mies “breaks the unity of the continent, 
which is a basic condition for the effec- 
tiveness of the inter-American system 
and for guaranteeing to this Hemisphere 
the security and benefits of peace and 
liberty.” 

The proposal concludes that “it is a 
just aspiration of the republics of America 
that the status of colonies that subsists 
in the continent be terminated.” But it 
doesn’t say how European nations would 
be ousted, who would get which colonies 
or how payment would be made, if at 
all. Guatemala’s idea is that all this would 
be worked out by a commission set up 
by the Bogota Conference. 

Most active supporters of Guate- 
malas project are Argentina and Chile. 
Although their claims conflict, they are 
working together. They hold that Britain’s 
sending of warships into the Antarctic 
was a violation of their sovereignty and 
of the Hemisphere security treaty. Be- 
sides going along with the anti-colonial 
scheme, they may try to have the Bogota 
Conference declare Britain an aggressor 
ind, as such, subject to joint action by the 
American republics. 

Venezuela, with her eyes on British 
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Guiana and, possibly, on Trinidad and 
the Netherlands West Indies, is out- 
spoken in her endorsement of Guate- 
mala’s idea. Also siding in are Honduras, 
Ecuador, Cuba and Panama. Others will 
line up with them at Bogota. 

A hard choice is to face the United 
States when the Bogota Conference takes 
up this issue. 

The European countries that are in- 
volved are to get U.S. help under the 
Marshall Plan. The United States is count- 
ing strongly on them to block the ad- 
vance of Communism. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
wants to avoid alienating the Latin- 
American nations, and she wants to keep 
European colonies in this Hemisphere 
out of hostile hands. 

Worrying over colonies in unfriendly 
hands is no new experience to U. S. mili- 
tary commanders. They got a touch of it 
in the war, when a pro-Vichy admiral 
was in charge of Martinique. Suspicion 
was that German submarines, which in 
1942 were sinking a ship a day in Amer- 
ican waters, were getting fuel and pro- 
visions at Martinique. The possibility 
existed, too, that an air attack on the Pan- 
ama Canal might be attempted from there. 

It never was proved conclusively that 
German submarines got help at Marti- 
nique, and no air attack on the Canal 
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was attempted. But the threat was so 
serious that the United States planned at 
one time to occupy Martinique. U.S. 
forces kept a sharp eye on it, diverting 
planes and ships to this use that were 
needed elsewhere. 

If France goes Communistic, this prob- 
lem will be multiplied many times. Every 
French colony will become a potential 
base for pro-Soviet political and military 
operations. And, if the Communists take 
over Britain, the Netherlands and Den- 
mark, they automatically will get a string 
of colonies menacing the whole east coast 
of the Americas. 

U. S. course at Bogota will take all 
these factors into consideration. First ac- 
tion may be to ease anti-British feeling by 
pressing for early settlement of territorial 
disputes. Then, if attempts to soft-pedal 
the colonial issue are unsuccessful, the 
U.S. may agree to the appointment of a 
commission to study the problem. That 
would give time to see whether Com- 
munists can move west in Europe. 

If it looks as though the Communists 
will take over in Western Europe, the 
United States is likely to take a strong 
stand in favor of ousting European 
nations from the Western Hemisphere. 
For the U.S. Government is convinced 
that it cannot afford to let colonies in the 
Americas come under Soviet control. 
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HOW A NATION IS SOVIETIZED 


Communist technique for tak- 
ing over is getting a new test. 

Action committees, built into 
all organizations, do the job. 
They‘re tight little groups of 
tested Communists. 

Private employers lose out, 
workers take over when signal 
is given. Then comes the purge to 
nail down the change. 

A modern nation can be taken 
over in 15 days. 


How it feels to be taken over by the 
Communists is graphically illustrated 
by events in Czechoslovakia. In 15 
crucial days, a nation that offered the 
individual freedoms that go along 


with democracy was turned into 
a smoothly operating Communist 
dictatorship. 


A day-to-day account shows how it was 
done, who got hurt, who came to power. 
The account is based upon actual reports 
from Prague. It offers a vivid, if only par- 
tial, story of Communist methods, Com- 
munist objectives. 

The story really starts in the months 
of careful Communist preparation. “Ac- 
tion committees’—membership secret—of 
trusted Communists have been built into 
all organizations from factories to orches- 
tras. It is around these committees that 
the revolution turns in its initial stages. 
As President Eduard Benes agrees to 
appoint a Cabinet dominated by Com- 
munists, the signal for action is given 
from Communist headquarters. 

First day. Action committees move 
quickly to take over. In a shoe factory, 
for-example, 24 executives are locked out. 
Workers become bosses. It is the same in 
factory after factory. The headwaiter in 
one hotel is the manager next day. In an- 
other hotel, the porter is manager. Busi- 
ness is topsy-turvy. 

Police already are controlled by Com- 
munists. Courts now are taken over by 
Communists moving into the Ministry of 
Justice. A purge of the civil service 
begins immediately. Radio, already Gov- 
ernment controlled, is devoted to Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Second day. Arrest of opposition 
leaders begins. “Rejoicing” is ordered by 
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the Minister of the Interior, with flags to 
be flown and pictures of Russia’s Premier 
Stalin to be displayed in public places. 
There is absolute censorship of all news- 
papers. Opposition newspapers are taken 
over by action committees and turned 
into Communist publications. Private em- 
ployers continue to be “bounced” from 
their positions by action committees 
made up of their employes. The Com- 
munists begin lining up a “National 
Front” in parliament to push through any 
new laws that the Government requests. 
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THE STATE IS POLICED 
... the sequel is economic 


Third day. The new Cabinet is sworn 
in. Arrests and purges continue, especial- 
ly in Slovakia, where anti-Communist 
strength is greatest. The Government 
warns that all persons in Slovakia who 
have spoken publicly against the state 
will be prosecuted. 

Sovietizing of education begins. Whole- 
sale firing of non-Communist teachers is 
ordered. Fifty professors are fired from 
Prague University: Special textbooks are 
planned. Communist indoctrination is to 
be taught in all grades. Pictures of Pre- 
mier Stalin must hang in all schoolrooms. 

The Minister of Justice announces a 
sweeping reform of the judicial system. 
Many judges are fired. Communists are 
appointed in their place. 

Fourth day. A committee is formed 
to purge all political parties of “reaction- 
aries.” Forced labor is decreed for those 


dismissed from their jobs for political 
reasons. Purge victims are to be as- 
signed to labor battalions in mines, lum- 
ber camps and on farms and construc- 
tion projects. 

The journalistic purge is intensified, 
Twenty-seven foreign correspondents are 
banned from Czechoslovakia. 

Fifth day. The Government reveals 
that action committees have unofficially 
“nationalized” nearly 1,500 enterprises, 


although a nationalization bill hasn't 
even been drafted. 

The first treason trial is an- 

nounced. Dr. Joseph Lettrich, 


former chairman of the Slovak 
Democratic Party, is to be tried 
for high treason. 

Sixth day. Central control of 
all action committees by radio 
edict begins. Plans to postpone 
elections until late summer or 
early autumn are announced. 

Seventh day. For the first time 
the Government defines the au- 
thority of the action committees. 
They are “supreme organs on 
cultural and_ political matters.” 
Their chief function is to “cleanse” 
all the opposition parties. 

Sentences of all persons tried 
for wartime collaboration with 
the Germans will be reviewed. 
Those who were acquitted will 
be tried again. 

Eighth day. The legal purge 
gains momentum. One district ac- 
tion committee suspends all law- 
yers who defended alleged collab- 
orators and black marketeers in 
the People’s Courts set up in 1945. 

Total of 82 newspapermen have been 
expelled from the Journalists Union. 
That means they are banned from the 
profession. 

Ninth day. Communists get definite 
control of parliament by lining up 220 
of 300 deputies on their side. The Social- 
ist Party expels its Secretary-General. 

Thirty-one professors are dismissed 
from Charles University. All schools are 
ordered to hold Soviet-Czech friendship 
celebrations. 

Tenth day. Nationalization plans are 
revealed, All wholesale and foreign trade 
is to be taken over by the Government. 
Retail firms employing more than 50 per 
sons also are to be nationalized. Only 
the smaller companies are to be left in 
private hands. 

A purge of the armed forces is be- 
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oun, under the personal direction of the 
Communist Party’s Secretary-General, 
Rudolph Slansky. 

Ten Social Democrats are expelled 
from parliament. 

Lawyers are required to pledge loyalty 
to the new regime within one week or be 
excluded from the practice of law. 

Eleventh day. The Government seals 
the Czechoslovakian borders, warns that 
ay attempt to leave the country without 
permission will be considered a crime. 

The Czechoslovakian Medical Associa- 
tion is dissolved. All doctors will be re- 
quired to join the Communist-controlled 
Confederation of Labor. 

Twelfth day. A Communist Party 
membership drive begins. Party mem- 
bers are to visit all non-Communist 
citizens during this week and _ report 
daily on the members gained. 

Thirteenth day. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party says it will hold a new con- 
vention soon to “undo mistakes” made at 
the November convention. A new ex- 
ecutive committee will be chosen, a new 
program drafted. 

Anti-Communist writers and poets are 
expelled from the Syndicate of Authors. 

Fourteenth day. Parliament convenes 
for the first time since the coup. Only 
about half the opposition shows up. 

Fifteenth day. A cowed parliament 
tubber-stamps the Government’s pro- 
gam, including nationalization of most 
industry, lower taxes for small shop- 
keepers and peasants, insurance for all, 
credit for farmers and land reform. 

The Government announces that the 
chairman of the National Socialist Party 
has committed suicide in prison, after 
having confessed to espionage and im- 
plicating several others. 

All that remains to be done now is a 
mopping-up operation to wipe out the 
last remnants of opposition. A top Com- 
munist official promises “full extermina- 
tion” of all enemies of the regime. 

Sequel to the story already is unfold- 
ing. The political phase in Czechoslo- 
vakia is almost over. The economic 
phase now begins. 

The Communist plan is to make 
Czechoslovakia an arsenal of heavy in- 
dustry for Russia and her satellites. Here- 
tofore, most of the country’s trade has 
been with the West. Now that is to be 
changed. 

Production of heavy machinery, 
needed by the Russian bloc, is scheduled 
to be tripled. But the output of textiles, 
ceramics, glassware—the big items in 
trade with the West—is to be deliberately 
cut back. The change-over will be grad- 
ual. It will take several years. But, when 
tis completed, Czechoslovakia’s valuable 
industries and skills—the best in Eastern 
Europe—will be 100 per cent harnessed 
to Russia and her satellites. 
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PARLIAMENT DELIBERATING 
... after the coup—little else but rubber stamps 
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PLANS TO SHIFT ‘48 TAX BURDENS 


Low-Income and Married Groups That Gain 


Tax cuts are being voted on a 
formula that realigns burdens, 
raises new problems and issues. 

Low-income persons, in the 
aggregate, shift burden to high- 
income persons. High-income 
people, as individuals, get big- 
gest savings. Married couples 
shift burden to single persons. 

Issues raised by these shifts 
will be heard in 1948 campaigns. 


Tax relief, on the pattern now be- 
ing voted by Congress, raises eco- 
nomic and political issues that are 
sure to go over into the election cam- 
paigns of the summer and autumn. 

Key to these issues, which will keep 
coming up whether the tax-relief bill be- 
comes law this year or not, lies in the way 
Congress proposes to distribute tax sav- 
ings among the 54,500,000 taxpayers. 

Altogether, the bill offers yearly tax 
savings of $4,772,600,000, of which all 
but $199,100,000 would be for income 
tax relief. If income tax cuts were divided 


equally, every taxpayer would get an $84 
cut. What the bill actually does is to set 
up a formula that gives the big percent- 
age cuts to little taxpayers, the big dollar 
savings to big taxpayers. 

Despite the political problems raised 
by this kind of distribution, Congress ap- 
parently is ready to pass the bill. Whether 
it becomes law will depend on whether 
the bill can command enough votes to 
override an expected veto. The renewed 
emphasis on national defense is lessening 
the prospect that a veto can be over- 
ridden. (See page 58.) 

Division of tax savings among the 
various income groups, as it works out on 
Congress’s tax-reduction formula, is shown 
in the chart on these pages: 

Below $3,000 of net income—that 
is, income after deductions for items like 
charity and interest but before personal 
exemptions—there are now about 38,- 
260,000 taxpayers. This group makes up 
70.2 per cent of all individual taxpayers. 
Altogether, they are promised savings of 
$1,952,800,000 a year, or 42.6 per cent 
of the total cut. The average saving in 
this group is $51 a year. 

From $3,000 to $5,000, there are 
13,850,000 taxpayers, or 25.4 per cent 
of the total. They get savings of $1,272,- 


900,000, or 27.9 per cent of the total, 
The average saving here is $92. 

These 52,000,000 taxpayers under 
$5,000 a year make up 95.6 per cent of 
the total roll of taxpayers. Among them, 
they get savings of $3,225,700,000, which 
is 70.5 per cent of the total cut. The 
now pay a total of $11,889,900,000 a 
year, or an average of $229 each. The 
bill cuts the average to $167. 

In these income groups, if the bill 
becomes law, most people will get their 
tax savings in the form of cuts in the 
amount withheld from wages and sal- 
aries. The effect will be a raise in pay, 
scheduled to begin May 1. For the whole 
group below $5,000 a year, the average 
pay raise will be $1.19 a week. Nearly 
all of that is likely to go into increased 
spending for goods, with little left over 
to lay away or to invest. 

From $5,000 to $10,000 of net in- 
come, there are 1,574,000 taxpayers, or 
2.9 per cent of the total. They are prom- 
ised savings of $318,200,000 a year, or 
7 per cent of the total tax cut. The 
average saving here is $202. Here, too, 
most of the tax cut is likely to go into 
increased spending, not into investment. 

From $10,000 to $25,000, the 668. 
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the total. They get savings of $454,900,- 
00, or 10 per cent of the tax cut. The 
average saving of this group is $680 a 
year, part of which will go into spending 
and part into investment. 

From $25,000 to $100,000, there are 
164,300 taxpayers, only a fraction of 1 
per cent of the total. Their tax savings 
add up to $456,900,000, or 10 per cent of 
the total. The average saving here is 
92.781. A substantial portion of this may 
go into investment. 

Over $100,000, there are 9,900 tax- 
pavers Who are to get savings of $117,- 
300,000, or 2.5 per cent of the total. 
Average saving for this group is $11,899, 
much of which is likely to go into invest- 
ment. 

The 4.4 per cent of taxpayers with net 
incomes of more than $5,000 a year, thus, 
ae offered 29.5 per cent of the total tax 
cut, or $1,347,800,000. These groups now 
pay $9,567,900,000 a year in income 
taxes, On the average, that amounts to 
$3,960 apiece. The tax bill proposes to 
reduce that average to $3,400. 

The net result of tax cutting on this 
scale is to put $4,772,600,000 in extra 
cash into the pockets of 54,500,000 per- 


- sons. What is to be done with that cash 


is the important economic question now 
being raised. 

Spending for consumer goods, mostly 
for day-to-day living, is likely to take at 
least $4,000,000,000 of the money that 
Congress proposes to hand back to tax- 
payers. Buying is likely to absorb nearly 
all the tax relief that goes to lower income 
groups and much of the relief going to 
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higher income groups. That promises 
new demand for goods, new upward 
pressure on prices. 

Savings that could go into invest- 
ments will get the short end of tax relief. 
One of the primary reasons why Congress 
is insisting on tax relief is to release 
money for risk enterprise and investment. 
However, high living costs are hitting 
hard at all income levels. After bills are 
paid, there may be little left out of these 
tax cuts for taxpayers to invest. 

Other points besides the taxpayer's in- 
come must be considered in measuring 
the distribution of tax relief promised by 
the tax-relief bill. The taxpayer’s family 
status and where he lives can be im- 
portant too. 

Married taxpayers are promised a 
special break. They are affected by all 
the points in the reduction formula— 
income splitting, higher exemptions, per- 
centage reductions, more liberal deduc- 
tions, and relief in estate and gift taxes. 

In 36 States, if the bill becomes law, 
married couples will be permitted, for 
the first time, to split the family income 
for tax purposes. In the 12 other States 
and Hawaii, because of local community- 
property laws, married people already 
enjoy that privilege on most types of 
income. Biggest saving from that device 
falls in income brackets between $10,000 
and $100,000 a year. 

In all States, married taxpayers are 
offered new relief on estate and gift taxes. 
The bill sets up a system by which, on 
transfers of property between husband 
and wife, half the value will be exempt 


from estate or gift tax. This means savings 
of $199,100,000 for wealthy families. 

Other taxpayers are not dealt with 
so generously under the new tax formula. 

Single persons get no benefit from in- 
come splitting. How that weights the bill 
against them is shown by these examples: 

At $10,000 net income, a married man 
with two children gets a tax cut of 27 per 
cent. A single person with the same in- 
come gets a cut of only 9.5 per cent. 

At $20,000, the family man’s cut is 34 
per cent, the single man’s 8 per cent. 

At $30,000, the family man gets a 36 
per cent cut, the single man 8 per cent. 

Widows, widowers and divorcees also 
get the short end of the tax-reduction 
formula, since they do not get the ad- 
vantage of income splitting. 

Married couples in 12 States get 
relatively little income tax relief, since 
they already can split income for tax 
purposes. Estate and gift tax relief was 
written into the bill largely to give the 
plan appeal to residents of community- 
property States. These States are penal- 
ized by present rules on estates and gifts. 

A new tax policy emerges with this 
reduction formula. It involves a realign- 
ment of tax burdens. Married couples, in 
effect, shift some of their burden to single 
taxpayers. In the aggregate, low-income 
groups shift some of their burden to high- 
income groups, yet, as individuals, high- 
income taxpayers get the biggest dollar 
savings. These are the facts behind the 
debate over postwar tax policy. This de- 
bate is to go on and on, whatever happens 
to the current tax bill. 
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These are the steps to Peace 


Slowly the peoples of the world climb toward a 
goal which has only been an ideal since man ap- 
peared on earth—world-wide peace...The IT & T 
sees as an all-important step toward peace the 
expansion of the earth’s existing communication 
networks. These highways of truth can destroy 
misunderstanding and promote international 
confidence ... When men can talk together they 


can get together. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary—Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


I T & T COMMUNICATIONS 


international communications. It in- 





“There is clearly no desire on the 
part of our responsible leaders 
or our people to interfere or 
to assume the lead in the in- 
dustrial and economic lives of 
any other country, much less in 
their politics or ideologies.” 








1 T & T ANNUAL REPORT, 1946 
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IT & T RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING 
Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
research laboratories in the United States, 
England and France, and operate 35 manu- 
facturing plants in 25 countries which are 








6,600 miles of land-line connections, over 
60 international radiotelegraph circuits 
and more than 50 international radiotele- 
phone circuits. 
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WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 


contributing immeasurably to the r habil- 
itation and expansion of communications 
in a war-torn world. 
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THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BRUSSELS....STOCKHOLM....PARIS....LONDON....- 


FROM 











Underneath the war scare, almost smothered by it, there is a chance that a 
United States of Europe has been born. It isn't called that, yet. It may never 
grow up to deserve the name. But the chance now actually exists that it will. 

That's a good deal more than Europe has ever been able to say before. 

This big hope springs from the eight-day meeting of statesmen at Brussels. 
There five nations=--Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg--signed a 
piece of paper that makes the promises Europe has dreamed about for years, but 
never dared to put down in black and white. Now five nations have done it. 

It's the beginning, the seed, of a federal union that could match Russia 
and the United States in resources, skills, military and political power. 

Maybe it's Europe's 1781, the signing of Articles of Confederation by five 
states for mutual protection, first steps toward finding strength in union. 
That's the hope. It may grow, or die. It's important now to know about it. 














Promises made at Brussels boil down to these: 

Promise to fight, to go to war, if any one of the five is attacked. This is 
the mutual-defense part of the pact. It names Germany as the potential aggres- 
sor to worry about, but has Russia most obviously in mind. 

Promise to join forces against a fifth column. This promise, actually, 
hits closer to the present situation in a country like France. Armed invasion is 
not in sight, at least at the moment. Inside aggression, by Communist fifth 
columnists, is well under way. "Danger to economic stability" is what the 
treaty calls it. When it's acute, the victim can call on its allies for help. 

Promise to mesh economies, to move by stages toward economic union. First 
step is to gear production plans, wipe out conflicts in economic policy, get 
trade and commerce going. It's a big order, not to be delivered overnight. 

In addition, there are promises to maintain the democratic form of govern- 
ment, and to stick together, as an alliance, for at least 50 years. 











Machinery to transform the Brussels promises into action is provided for. 
An executive committee is to stay on the job, keep in session continuously, if 
need be. Idea isn't a treaty that's signed, sealed, then put on the shelf to 
gather dust. The new alliance, instead, calls for an operating organization. 

Membership won't be limited to the five charter signers. New members are 
welcome, in fact expected, so long as they sign up on the Brussels basis. 

In theory, this leaves the door open to any nation in Europe, including the 
Soviet Union. Ir fact, the intention goes no farther than Western Europe. 

After all, it was fear of Russia that drove the five Western nations into 
the alliance, and pushed them through their sessions in a record eight days. 


Most important fact of all, though, isn't mentioned in the new treaty. 





(over) 
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U.S. help is counted on to support the new alliance. That's basic. 
Signature of the U.S. on the five-power pact is not expected. That might 
run afoul of American tradition, as well as against the United Nations Charter. 
All-out help from U.S., however, is expected. It's probably in‘the cards. 
President Truman, in fact, already has asked Congress to stand ready to help. 
Military aid is to have high priority. It may grow into a revival of Lend- 
Lease. Without it, the five powers would be helpless against Soviet invasion. 
Help in the form of U.S. troops iS not contemplated, for the present. Be- 
Sides it is recognized in Europe that the ground forces of the United States are 
now spread pretty thin. Mr. Truman's promise to keep an occupation force in 
Germany is accepted as about all that can be expected, as things stand. 
Economic aid is at least as important as military aid, maybe more so. The 
five powers have been getting some, now await more. Without it, they see chaos. 
That's where the Marshall Plan comes in. The billions are now in sight. 











At best, federation of Western Europe is to be a hard pull, uphill all the 
way. Pressures against it are at least as strong as the hopes for it. 

So far, there is no rush of applications for membership. 

Growth of the new union is likely to be slow. Statesmen of Scandinavia 
denounce Soviet aggression and Communist fifth columns, but hesitate to join 
other Western Europeans for mutual defense. Neutrality still seems worth an- 
other try, as it does to the Swiss. Germans can't very well join the Brussels 
pact. They are named as potential aggressors. Italians apparently want to join, 
if the Communists don't get control first. Portuguese might sign up, maybe the : 
Spanish, if Franco's Government returns to good standing. Few others are eligible. 

Test of the alliance of Brussels msy come first in the economic phase. 

It's one thing to promise to resolve conflicts in economic policies, to ; 
plan production on a five-nation basis, to urge freer trade. It's another 
thing, and considerably more difficult, to make progress toward these high goals. . 

Trouble is that all of these objectives put heavy strains on the ability of 
governments to plan wisely, and on the willingness of people to Support plans 
that may hurt many of them. The record, to date, iS not too encouraging. 





Nevertheless, as both European and American officials see it, it's probably 
now or never for a United States of Europe. This may be the last chance. 

Next year, even next month, might turn out to be too late. 

Cost of doing nothing, at this moment in Europe, looks pretty high. 7 





So the mood in Western Europe is one of feverish, desperate activity. 

Customs unions, long-range economic plans, are springing up all over the 
lot. The Low Countries have one in effect, in its early stages. Now France and 
Italy are starting one. Scandinavia thinks it might be worth looking into. 

What this means, if carried through, is economic and political union. 

Anti-Communist drives, at the same time, are official in most of the West. 

Britain's Socialist Government has finally fallen into line. It has given 
up the attempt to work with English Communists, is now out to remove them from 
Government jobs dealing with atomic energy, defense, or foreign affairs. 

Policy of ignoring internal threat of Communists, out of deference to good 
relations with Soviet Russia, no longer holds--not after Czechoslovakia. 

"Containing" the Communists inside a country, it seems, has to begin early. 
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. . when Alcoa Aluminum Castings Replace Heavy Metal ! 
Even a well-trained husband who'll rearrange the 
living room every Spring braces his feet at piano- 
moving. You can see the main reason above. It’s 
the big metal plate that holds the strings—and it’s 
always tipped the scales at around 125 pounds. 

No wonder it gave the piano business a lift when 
Winter & Company replaced their heavy metal plate 
with an Alcoa Aluminum one weighing 45 pounds! 
As perfected, this big casting from our foundries is 
strong—to resist the 18-ton pull of the taut strings. 
It’s stabilized, to provide fine tonal quality and stay 
in tune. And its cost today is competitive with 
the old-fashioned, heavy metal plate! 

Thus an Aleoa Aluminum Casting is out to chal- 


ALCOA 





The Piano Business Gets a LIFT 


FIRST IN Fs 


ALUMINUM \ ox 





lenge an industry—on its light weight alone! With 
other advantages, in other industries, Alcoa Cast- 
ings are effecting similar changes. 

In one plant, their corrosion resistance means no 
painting, simple finishing. In another, they are 
popular for their superior machinability. In still an- 
other, they are welcome for the ease with which 
they swing through production, where iron castings 
had to be hoisted and trucked. 

The change from heavy metal to Aleoa Aluminum 
Castings may make your product easier to handle, 
give it new long life, add unbeatable sales appeal. 
Consult your nearest Aleoa sales office, or write 
\LUMINUM Company oF America, 628 Gulf Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


——_— 


[ALCOA] 
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é Alcoa makes castings for other manu- others to make the finished alumi- 
/ gh Amouca facturers to fabricate into finished num products — adds up to more 
cols products. That basic Alcoa policy— business enterprises, more jobs, and 
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more and better things of aluminum. 
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SUPER-SAFETY 
Exclusive Firestone Skid- 
Resistors in the tread and 
larger area of contact 
with the road provide 
the greatest protection 
against skidding ever 
built into a tire. Revolu- 
tionary new construction 
principles assure cooler 
running and greater pro- 


tection against blowouts. 


and SUPER-STYLE ; 


SUPER-COMFORT 


Cross-sections show how 
greater air volume and 
lower pressure permit 
greater flexing action 
when Firestone Super- 
Balloons go over bumps 
and rough roads. The 
tire takes the punish- 
ment instead of you or 
your car. You can drive 
farther, faster and longer 
with less fatigue. 
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FS the newest in tires to match the newest in 
‘|The new Firestone Super-Balloon is a revolu- 
new KIND of tire that gives you a revolutionary 
IND of ride. Yet, the idea back of it was 


hed by Firestone a quarter of a century ago. 


in 1922, Firestone developed the FIRST 
tire, which set completely new and different 
ds of safety, comfort and long mileage. Now, 
e gives the car owners of America a new 
mn in riding and driving luxury with the new 
e Super-Balloon. 


DVED QUALITY and PERFORMANCE 


ustive tests prove that you can drive more miles 
et speeds with less fatigue. You can stop more 
pn any road in any weather because of the 


ead area in contact with the road. This remark- 


TIRE 


Per, eee 


YOU 


ER-BALLOOW 


able new tire, which holds more air at lower pressure 
and which incorporates completely new principles of 
tread design and body construction, absorbs the shock 
of hitting rocks, bumps and other objects instead of 
transmitting the shock to you and your car. It provides 
amazingly greater stability and enables your car to hug 
the road on curves. It keeps your car young, too... 
you save money on car maintenance because there are 
fewer trips to the repair shop to get rid of rattles. 


MORE RIDING COMFORT and SAFETY 


The new Firestone Super-Balloon is truly the tire 
of tomorrow, a wholly new sensation in restful riding, 
in non-skid safety, in blowout protection and in 
longer, more comfortable mileage. Many of the most 
famous automobile manufacturers will feature it on 
their 1948 models. Soon you will be able to put 
new Firestone Super-Balloons on your present car. 
Watch for them at your Firestone Dealer or Store. 


YLE cally-designed Skid-Resistors in the tread and 





SUPER-ECONOMY 
In addition to giving you 
long mileage, this tire 
saves you money on 
maintenance. Fewer jolts 
and jars reach your car, 
so there are fewer trips 
to the shop for repairs to 
get rid of annoying 
squeaks and rattles. This 
tire keeps your car young; 
reduces wear and tear on 
parts. 


JO'UNS') ON ONLY 24 POUNDS OF AIR 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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@ These seven words were writ- 


ten on the Old Forester label in the 






founder’s hand 78 years ago, because 









he considered them a pledge of flavor 





and fineness. Now, in 1948. this mes- 
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quality. as true today as it was in 1870, 
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People of the Week— ~ 


Senator Vandenberg’s Chance to Unite All Elements in the G.O.P.: 
Popularity and Party Regularity That Could Lead to Nomination 


> Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan’s 
senior Senator, seems closer to the Presi- 
dency just now than any other in the 
sizable group of possibilities for that job. 
\fore and more the divergent elements of 
the Republican Party seem inclined to 
rally to him at the National Convention, 
three months hence. At the same time. 
President Truman’s prospects of re-elec- 
tion have gone into a decline. 

The net result, as things now stand, is 
a finger pointed at the aloof, but amiable 
Senator as the man most likely to take 
the presidential oath of office next Janu- 
ay 20, only 300 days away. 

This prospect is drawing attention to 
some of the less-publicized aspects of his 
career. The Senator’s views on foreign 
policy and his dramatic conversion from 
isolationism to internationalism are, of 
course, well known. But his background 
in politics, his views on domestic matters, 
and his attitude on issues that set liberal 
against conservative are less familiar. 

It all brings out some often-repeated 
questions as to the kind of campaign he 
would conduct and the sort of President 
he would make. A look at Senator Van- 
denberg’s record and associations makes 
the answers plain. 

Rightist. Senator Vandenberg on most 
issues stands somewhat to the right of 
center. He is hardly a liberal in the usu- 
ally accepted meaning of that word. And 
he stops far short of the extreme con- 
servatism of some of his party colleagues. 
This has been apparent from the begin- 
ning of his Senate service 20 years ago. 

He had scarcely entered the Senate, 
after an impecunious boyhood, a year of 
college and a long period as a newspaper 
reporter and editor, when he became 
identified with a group of Republicans 
known as the Young Turks. Their objec- 
tive was to needle the Hoover Administra- 
tion and the Old Guard party leadership 
into more liberal lines of action. 

The coming of the New Deal found 
Senator Vandenberg ready to vote for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission Act, 
Social Security, the Wagner Housing Act, 
a 30-hour work-week bill and publicity 
lor income tax returns. But he fought 
hard against most other New Deal legis- 
lation, For a number of years he pro- 
vided the actual leadership for his party 
in the Senate. He was instrumental in 
killing such projects as the Passama- 
quoddy Dam and the Florida Ship Canal. 

Through this phase, Senate Republi- 
cans usually voted as a bloc, Old Guard 
and those of less conservative views cast- 
ing their ballots alike. One result of this 
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bloc voting was a general impression that 
Senator Vandenberg was an extreme con- 
servative. But, actually, the Old Guard 
had joined him, not he them. 

In more recent years, the same kind of 
voting has continued. On domestic issues, 
the Senator has not challenged the leader- 
ship of Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. 
This was due, in part, to the desire for 
party solidarity, and in the hope that 
such solidarity would extend to the for- 
eign policy Mr. Vandenberg was -per- 
fecting in collaboration with the Tru- 
man Administration. 

For example, Senator Vandenberg 
took no direct hand in drafting the Taft- 
Hartley Act, although he disagreed with 
some details. He gave Mr. Taft his way 
in the hope of obtaining the Ohio Sena- 
tor’s important backing in foreign affairs 
and on assistance to European nations. 
In this he was not entirely successful. 

Party-line revision. As President, 
Senator Vandenberg would become the 
chief maker of party policy, and some 
revision of his attitudes could be ex- 
pected. A review of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
as it actually operates, probably would be 
undertaken, for one thing. Mr. Vanden- 
berg is not satisfied with all its clauses. 





The Senator is one who fully appre- 
ciates that compromise is necessary if 
legislation is to be passed. It was his 
accommodation of his own views to those 
of others that enabled him to obtain 
unanimous approval of the Marshall Plan 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which he heads. 

In the White House, he could be ex- 
pected to operate in the same way. 
Legislative proposals would be thor- 
oughly discussed in advance with party 
leaders in Congress. Bills also probably 
would be revamped in the way that 
would attract the most support, But Mr. 
Vandenberg, and not the more conserva- 
tive Mr. Taft, would be initiating over- 
all domestic policy for the party. 

But, before reaching the White House, 
Mr. Vandenberg would have to be nomi- 
nated and elected. 

The Convention. The Senator’s 
strength lies in the fact that he is thor- 
oughly respected and trusted by all ele- 
ments of the party. Such Republican 
liberals as Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, would be glad to work for him. 
He long has worked closely with the 
party conservatives. He apparently has 
fewer personal enemies than any other 
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SENATOR VANDENBERG 
... only 300 days away from an oath of office? 
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potential nominee. And the party leaders 
would rather have one of their own than 
a political outsider such as General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

So Republicans of all types are turning 
to Senator Vandenberg as the man to 
support when, as seems sure to be ahead, 
an unbreakable Convention deadlock 
develops between Senator Taft and 
Governor Thomas E, Dewey. But here 
another important factor enters, the 
Senator’s age. 

One-term President. Senator Van- 
denberg was 64 on March 22. This means 
that when inaugurated, he would be 
nearing 65, and, at the conclusion of one 
term in the White House, nearly 69. A 
second term would carry him well into 
his seventies. His age, however, is actu- 
ally a political asset. 

The Senator actually is doing nothing 
to obtain the nomination and says he does 
not want it. He has said, however, that he 
could not refuse to run if drafted. But he 
also has said that, if elected, he would 
serve only a single term. 

So such candidates as Mr. Taft, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, Harold E. Stassen and 
Speaker of the House Joseph W. Mar- 
tin, Jr., would have to wait only four 
years, not eight, for another chance at 
the Presidency. Under the circumstances, 
they would be more quickly reconciled 
to Mr. Vandenberg’s nomination than to 
that of any other. 

The Vice Presidency. Senator Van- 
denberg’s health was pronounced ex- 
cellent after a thorough checkup in 
December. He seems fit and relaxed. He 
tires under the strain of his long and 
intensive working days. Long ago he 
gave up an old habit of walking from 
the Wardman Park Hotel to the Capitol 
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every day. He drives his own car, rather 
than using the Vice President’s automo- 
bile, to which he is entitled as President 
pro tem of the Senate. 

Despite the Senator’s good physical 
condition, his age would lead the Conven- 
tion to make a very careful selection for 
the Vice Presidency. The confusion of 
the 1944 Democratic Convention which 
placed Mr. Truman on President Roose- 
velt’s fourth-term ticket probably would 
not be repeated. 

The circumstances also would make the 
vice-presidential nomination more sought 
after than otherwise. The principal pos- 
sibilities are Mr. Stassen and Governor 
Earl Warren, of California. 

Campaigner. The possible campaign 
between Senator Vandenberg and Presi- 
dent Truman would be likely to be a very 
polite affair at the top level. The real 
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political slugging would be left to party 
lieutenants. 

The reason is that between Mr. Van- 
denberg and Mr. Truman there is a great 
mutual respect and a close friendship. It 
began when both were in the Senate and 
each recognized in the other essential 
traits of sincerity and honesty. The feel- 
ing has grown firmer as the two have 
labored with foreign policy. 

Mr. Vandenberg has told friends that 
one reason why he does not seek the 
nomination is that he cannot imagine 
himself getting on the stump and blast- 
ing Harry Truman or imagine Harry Tru- 
man blasting him. Despite this close rela- 
tionship, Mr. Vandenberg has managed 
to retain his independence of the White 
House in shaping foreign policy. Ad- 
ministration ideas are submitted to him 
and he accepts, rejects or amends them. 


—. 


In any event, Senator Vandenberg jg 
capable of a rousing campaign. He speaks 
clearly from carefully and personally pre. 
pared speeches. A big man with broad 
square shoulders, he has an impressive 
presence. “He looks,” a common expres. 
sion is, “like a statesman.” 

White House staff. Under Mr. Van. 
denberg, the White House staff undoubt. 
edly would be headed by his son, Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Jr. The younger Mr 
Vandenberg, 40, has been with his father 
as secretary, and now administrative as. 
sistant, since 1934, with four years out 
for wartime service in the Army. 

The father has implicit confidence jn 
the son, gives him tasks of the highest 
importance, and even has delegated 
him as his spokesman to the newspaper. 
men who cover the Senate. In Capitol 
circles, Mr. Vandenberg, Jr., is accounted 
uncommonly able, and there is never 
any mention of the word nepotism in 
connection with his place on the Senate 
pay roll. 

The job and the man. The Senator 
presents the very unusual spectacle of a | 
man close to the Presidency who reall 
does not want the job. He has a number 
of reasons for his attitude. One of them 
is that, as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, his responsibilities 
would be only slightly less important 
than those of the Presidency and free of 
the heavy additional duties that go with 
the office. He wants to serve out his pres- 
ent term, which has four more years to 
run, and then retire and write his 
memoirs. 

As things stand, however, although 
numerous political factors are the cause, 
the job, for once, seems to be seeking 
the man. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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w THE WAR NOBODY WANTS lt 





nation 

BY DAVID LAWRENCE forces 

The Russian people, suffering still from the effects of survival for them—and there are many Communist terious 
of a terrible war, do not want to fight again. leaders who really feel that no middle ground exists been 18 
The American people do not want war. as between communism and capitalism and that the of war 
Yet the talk is again about a war that seems to be battle between them for survival is inevitable. had to 
just around the corner. There came a message from our Ambassador inf PIeVe 
Peoples do not want war. They felt that way in Moscow, himself a military man, saying that if Con- Reas 
1914 and in 19339, too. gress would only pass the universal military trainingfS 
What then brings on these mass movements of hu- law, this was “a language the Russians can under. curbing 
man beings to a war that nobody wants and nobody stand.” by gove 
really wins? That message epitomizes the entire military con-[a"S 4 
Governments that act as spokesmen for vast popu- cept. ‘born pri 


lations bear the basic responsibility. 

Governments can lead unwilling peoples to war by 
telling them their safety is imperilled. 

Governments really believe this. They become sin- 
cerely convinced that only brute strength can conquer 
evil forces aligned against them. 

What we have here is the fear complex that has 
goaded many a government and many a people into 
an unpopular war. 

We do not want to fight the Russians but we fear 
that, if we let them continue their aggression, they will 
attack us. 

This is a fear based on the logic of history, of expe- 
rience with ambitious rulers from time immemorial. 

Pacifism no answer: It is hard to fly in the face of 
logic. That’s why pacifism is no answer. To refuse to 
prepare for war, to refuse to be ready to fight if an ag- 
gressor nation starts coming your way, is to court 
disaster. 

But the mere possession of the means to fight does 
not justify a determination to use only that means to 
prevent a fight. 

The philosophy which argues that building up a 
big military machine scares the other fellow into sub- 
mission is fallacious. It may apply to two completely 
unmatched nations, but it cannot apply to two powers 
which have certain advantages of strategic position 
geographically and of resources, so as to make the 
outcome of war itself appear to be doubtful. 

The Russian people can be propagandized into war 
with the United States on the ground that America 
plans to attack them. They can be told that it is a war 


The illusions of preparedness: For decades anip*tanc 
decades military men have argued that military pre. Peace 
paredness prevents wars. This is an illusion. What it spectfull 
does, of course, is to help win wars that couldn't be Itis a 


won if there were no adequate preparedness. Kone eve 
But to say that a standing military force ever pre-§5S | 
vented a war is to deceive oneself. For generations But hi 
standing armies in Europe have been a factor in post: Negoti 
poning wars only until another nation could build up We have 
a rival army or its equivalent in naval power. trusted u 
Military preparedness, to be sure, is absolutely im- ula for 
perative when there is no other kind of preparedness 2 
hicle of « 


to prevent war. ; 
Must America build up her armed forces because mpossibl] 


she is bankrupt of intellectual ideas that could prevent of the rig 
war by any other means? Jearned n 


It seem 
ing 


For a time it was believed that the coming of tht 
atomic bomb would frighten the world into trying ty 
find some other way besides brute force to solve if ght and 
disputes. Hone is 10 

But though we have the atomic bomb, the Russian’ There ¢ 





may believe we will not use it. Or else they think they plomacy | 

have adequate weapons of counterattack, such as bat- seems the 

teriological warfare, which could scare us into n0 But it is 

using the bomb. Or maybe they, too, already have tht fev 
i 


atomic bomb. 
There is no end to the labyrinth of mental corridosgpUrse ou 
we get into when we try to rationalize why anothep gress 
nation isn’t frightened by our threats of force buts Henouncin, 
about finding a way to become equally strong in "ds we 
military sense. els of an 
When will the world discover that war is not a mysge Possib] 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 








VOLTAIRE 
sof U.S. News and World Report are written in their entirety by the 
itor, The g emational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
‘ecast nai 
\litary power alone does not prevent military conflict—Government appeals to A 


tious disease, that its germ of origin has long ago 
ben isolated, and that the only cure for the epidemic 
ofwar is to give reason the chance it never really has 
had to compete on equal terms with military force as 
a preventive influence? 

Reason encompasses the spiritual power to apply 
‘conscience to all disputes. It means self-restraint, a 
curbing of national passion often brought to fever heat 
by governmental pronouncements. Above all, it re- 
quires a dispassionate self-analysis which sees stub- 
‘born pride as a poison that too often prevents an un- 
des and derstanding between nations. 
ary pre. Peace cannot come when nations do not talk re- 
What it spectfully, earnestly, honestly to each other. 

Idn’t be It is a favorite excuse in Washington that we have 

done everything possible either to “‘appease” the Rus- 
ver pre- sians or to reason with them. 
erations But have we? 

in post Negotiation based on a fear complex gets nowhere. 

Suild up Wehave distrusted Russia, and the Russians have dis- 
trusted us. Have we made every effort to find a for- 
mula for removing that distrust? 


imunist 
d exists 
hat the 


ador in 
if Con- 
training 

under- 


ry con- 





tely im- eer. 

aredines If the distrust is justified, have we used every ve- 
hicle of expression to argue the case? Is conversion 

becauspempossible among human beings who are convinced 


ato! the righteousness of their own cause, or have we 
Hearned nothing from the Prince of Peace? 

of the | Itseems incredible that we should assume that ev- 

rrying the ing our Government has done is 100 per cent 

solve it ight and everything the Russian Government has 
done is 100 per cent wrong. 

Russians There comes a time, of course, when bungling di- 

ink theyppomacy leaves a nation in a situation from which war 

h as bac-fpeems the only way out. 

into not But it is never too late to try to stop a war. 

have the Moral force needed, too: It would be tragic in- 
ited if American policy were limited solely to the 

corridospeeurse outlined in President Truman’s message to 

, anothep gress last week. The President was right in 

» but sipeouncing Russian aggression. But are there no 

‘ong in! Words we can also say quietly through the chan- 
els of an intelligent diplomacy so that a formula 

ot a mys" Possible settlement may be developed? Have we 
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rational fear and pride lead unwilling peoples to war—Time now to call upon 
forces of reason and conscience to end distrust and strengthen will to peace. 


no resourceful diplomats any more? Has Russia 
none either? 

We must not allow the situation to drift during the 
next few months or years with each nation making 
hostile faces at the other and ultimately fighting it out 
because some “incident” touches national honor and 
provokes bloodshed. 

If ever there was a time for the exercise of moral 
force, it is now. Moral force means the use of powers 
of reason and commonsense—the will to see the other 
fellow’s viewpoint especially if he, too, is governed by 
a fear complex about us, and the will to give concrete 
examples of sincerity, good will, and unselfish pur- 
pose. 

Mobilizing the consciences of men: If the two na- 
tions have the will to peace, they can avoid war. But 
pride and false notions of what really is nationalism 
must not keep us from seeking and obeying the guid- 
ance of God. Conscience has not vanished from the 
globe. We and the Russians have among us people who 
know the difference between right and wrong. 

Can we not mobilize the consciences of men to sit in 
judgment in our disputes and find a way to resolve 
them? Is man so deficient in intelligence or ingenuity 
that he can no longer use his head and must resort to 
his fists to settle differences of opinion? 

What, then, to do about it? 

Let the President ask the Russian Govern- 
ment to appoint a mission of outstanding citizens 
to come to Washington. Let the American Govern- 
ment appoint a mission of outstanding citizens to go 
to Moscow. 

Let’s start from scratch. Let’s not condemn reason 
in advance by saying it is futile. It will be natural for 
each side to continue military preparedness. That’s in- 
evitable. But can we not hope that intelligent human 
beings will brush aside pride and try to find a way to 
make military conflict unnecessary, especially if both 
sides approach the problem sincerely and honestly and 
give evidence of mutual good faith? 

It’s worth a trial. 

We owe it to the people of both countries whose sons 
will have to be sacrificed if we fail to prevent war. 
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Special Report. 


Any decline in building activ- 
ity is likely to be temporary. Con- 


struction has lagged behind 
needs for last 18 years. 
New roads, power plants, 


schools and other needs cannot 
be put off forever. Real needs 
are so great, a boom now seems 
assured. 

But high costs may force a 
slowdown in building this year. 
Resistance to high prices suggests 
contracts may drop. 


A building boom lasting many 
years lies ahead for U.S., if needs for 
new construction are to be satisfied. 
This does not mean that the building 
industry will not suffer a setback be- 
cause of current high costs—or be- 
cause of national-defense plans. But 
the facts do indicate that any setback 
probably will be temporary. 

Backed-up needs are immense, for 
one thing. Estimates are that $80,000,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000,000 worth of 
new construction is required just to make 
up for the lack of new building since 
1930. That period covers a depression 
and a war. Much of this lag may never 
be made up, but some part represents 


= = extensive research on a problem of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


STRENGTH IN CONSTRUCTION BOOM 


Prospect That Any Setback Will Be Brief 


deferred demand that will be translated 
into contracts, when prices are right. 

Current building demand is high, too. 
Builders expect to produce this year 
$15,200,000,000 worth of new houses 
and other structures, including roads. 
That will barely equal new demand 
arising from a larger population and the 
replacement needs due to such factors 
as fires and obsolescence. Building at this 
rate will not be cutting into the backlog 
of need until late 1948. 

Actually, physical volume of building 
now is not as great as during the 1920's. 
Construction put in place is only about 
three fourths as large. Need is not being 
satisfied nearly so fast as in that earlier 
period. 

A building decline, nevertheless, 
may be set off by high and rising costs. 
Official estimates allow for a 9 or 10 per 
cent rise, over all, in building costs this 
year as compared with 1947. The con- 
tinued rise in costs is occurring when 
evidence is pointing to a possible set- 
back. 

Builders report that houses are in- 
creasingly hard to sell. Customers are 
numerous, but they balk at high prices. 
A house that cost $6,500 in 1939 gen- 
erally sells for $15,000 now. 

Loans are harder to get. Costs dis- 
courage people who want to build. Cor- 
porations especially are reluctant to 
start new factories when the costs may 
be far more than estimated. Cities, 
States, school districts, public agencies 


everywhere are giving up plans for im. 
provements, even where badly needed. 
because costs are so high. 

The signs suggest that the experience 
after World War I may be repeated, 
The pattern may be essentially the same 
despite some variations. 

After World War I, building costs 
of all kinds climbed fast. People began 
to cancel building projects. Volume of 
contracts turned down in June, 1920, 
Costs reached their peak in that same 
month. Then costs started down, as con- 
struction contracts continued to fall. 

By February, 1921, building costs had 
dropped 16 per cent from the June, 1920, 
high point. People began to re-enter 
the market. By March, 1922, costs were 
41 per cent lower than in June, 1920, 
and the volume of building contracts 
was 48 per cent higher than in May, 
1920. 

Costs gradually stabilized after that, 
at a level about 30 per cent higher than 
in 1917. Steady costs enabled builders to 
launch the greatest building boom the 
U.S. has ever known. The chart on page 
46 compares the boom that followed 
World War I with later periods, all fig- 
ured at 1939 prices. Use of 1939 costs 
takes away the distortion of price changes 
that make dollar records deceptive. 

As that chart shows, new construction 
averaged $10,199,000,000 in 1925-29; 
$4,986,000,000 in 1935-39. New con- 
struction in 1948, estimated at $7,119, 
000,000 in 1939 dollars, is found to be 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Bonus Bull? —the amazing result of an engineering 
principle that makes Ford Trucks last longer ! 


Over 139 brand new Ford Truck 
models have it... the new 145 
horsepower Ford BIG JOBS have 
it... the new Ford Million 
Dollar cab has it . . . the three 
new Ford Truck engines have it 
++. every part of every Ford 
Truck has Bonus Built construction. 

Bonus built is more than a 
phrase! It’s a dollars-and-cents 
extra engineered into every Ford 
Truck! Bonus Built gives extra 
strength which pays off in two 
big ways. Extra strength makes 
Ford Trucks good all-around 
workers, rather than single-job 














*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due.""— Webster 


specialists. Extra strength pro- 
longs life. Ford Trucks last up to 
19.6% longer according to proof 
certified by life insurance experts. 

Bonus Built is a product of the 
world’s greatest truck-building 
know-how. No truck builder can 
match Ford know-how because 
none have built as many trucks 

. none have as many trucks in 
use today! 

Your Ford dealer has the new 
Ford Bonus Built trucks on dis- 
play now! Let him show you the 
hottest truck line in Ford’s 30-plus 
years of truck-building experience! 




















EXPERTS PROVE AND CERTIFY... FORD 



































NOW! Lining Room (h.nfott 


IN THE NEW FORD 
MILLION DOLLAR CAB! 





More headroom! More legroom! More 
hiproom! .. . New 3-way Air Control 
scoops in oceans of fresh air! .. . New 
Coach-Type Seat, the finest standard 
truck seat ever built! . . . New Picture- 
Window Visibility with one-piece wind- 
shield makes driving safer. . . . New 
Exclusive Level Action Cab Suspension 
insulates the Ford Million Dollar cab from 
vibration, noise and frame weave. 


Listen to the Ford Theater of the Air=— 
every Sunday 5:00-6:00 P.M. (E.S.T.) NBC 





LAST UP TO 19.6% 
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Special Report 





only three fourths the volume of build- 
ing in the boom after World War I. 

Since World War Il, costs have 
been rising steadily. Between October, 
1945, and December, 1947, average cost 
of all types of construction rose more 
than one third. 

A temporary drop in contract awards 
early last year brought no drop in build- 
ing costs. When the drop began, people 
thought a turning point was at hand, 
similar to the decline of 1920, Events 
disproved that idea. Volume of construc- 
tion awards shot back up again, higher 
than before. 

Another testing period is expected this 
spring and summer. Industrial building 
is declining. That may indicate a general 
slowdown later in the year. The new em- 
phasis on national defense also may affect 
the building outlook in months ahead. Di- 
verting material to armaments, especially 
steel, could put a crimp in building. 

Backlog of needs, however, is so 
great that any decline in building is ex- 
pected to be temporary. Estimates point 
to a need for $75,000,000,000 worth of 
new public works alone, over the next 
few years. And private industries have 
plans for big expansions. A glance at the 
prospects for 1948, and the longer term, 
shows this situation in major building 
fields: 

Housing supply is catching up with 
the increase in new families. In the year 
ended June 30, 1947, nonfarm families 
increased by more than 1,000,000. Only 
about 660,000 new permanent dwelling 
units were built. In the year ending June 
30, 1948, there will be an increase of 
about 800,000 nonfarm families. Nearly 
1,000,000 new dwelling units apparently 
will be completed. 

Number of new families will drop 
sharply from now on. This means that 
builders, if they continue present rates, 
will be making available a large number 
of new homes to satisfy pent-up needs. 
The chart on page 44 shows one measure 
of this need. 

Since 1930, the number of nonfarm 
families has increased by 10,200,000. 
The number of permanent nonfarm 
dwelling units increased 6,200,000. 
Losses from fires and other causes have 
tightened the housing squeeze. The defi- 
cit in permanent housing shown by 
these figures has been made up tem- 
porarily through use of trailers, con- 
verted attics and summer cottages, make- 
shift accommodations. 

The Joint Committee on Housing has 
just finished a congressional investigation 
of housing needs. The Committee con- 
cludes that at least 15,500,000 new non- 
farm dwelling units will be needed 
between now and the end of 1960. Gov- 
ernment aid is proposed to make hous- 
ing available on this ‘scale. 
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BUILDERS’ DILEMMA: Customers balk, loans are tighiening, costs keep climbing 


A big housing market is assured, over 
the long run. But builders are worried 
by the possibility of a sudden drop in 
demand this year. Official estimates are 
that private builders will produce 
$6,000,000,000 worth of new housing. 
Public housing to be constructed in 1948 
is expected to reach a value of $100,- 
000,000. 

Industrial building expenditures de- 
clined 18 per cent in the first two months 
of 1948, compared with the same period 
of 1947. This continues a downward 
trend that started early last year. Busi- 
ness corporations find it difficult to get 
capital for new factories. Use of surplus 
war plants has removed the need for 
some new building. 


In 1948, expenditures for new indus. 
trial building are estimated at $1,350. 
000,000, or 21 per cent less than in 1947 

Utilities, however, are going ahead 
with expansion plans despite rising costs 
Demand is forcing a big increase in fa. 
cilities. Telephone companies have thou. 
sands of customers still waiting for 
telephones. Railroads plan to spend 
$350,000,000 on roadbeds and other im- 


provements. Power companies have} 
started a  $5,000,000,000 program, 


spread over the next few years, for new 


power plants and_ transmission lines. § 


New pipe lines are planned. Sales of 

natural gas have risen more than 80 per 

cent during the last 10 years. 
Altogether, utilities are expected t 
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spend about $1,625,000,000 this year on 
+ new construction. 

Commercial building is due to go up 
in 1948. Government restrictions cut 
back the building of stores, restaurants, 
garages, Warehouses and offices last year. 
jn 1948, barring some new restriction on 
yse of materials, commercial building ex- 

nditures will soar to $850,000,000 as 
against $1, 100,000,000 a year in the sky- 
yraper era of the late 1920s. Costs were 
only about half as high then. 

Office space outran demand as a re- 
' ult of building in the 1920s. But space 
| again is in demand, suggesting that a 
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‘ prolonged period of active commercial 
mbing iis ; 
building may lie ahead. The real boom 
v indus. | in this line may not start until costs 
$1,350. | come down. 
in 1947 On farms, value of new construction 


work is expected to rise 11 per cent, to 
$500,000,000 in 1948. Farmers have 
more cash than usual, a big backlog of 


g ahead 
ng costs, 





se in fa- 

ve thou. | needs. Estimates are that proportionately 
ting for} twice as many farmhouses need major 
0 spend repairs as do nonfarm houses. 

other im-|  Public-works construction is expected 
>5 have) to increase in 1948 to $3,825,000,000. 
program, |) That is 28 per cent above the 1947 level. 


for new — Itis a total for public building exceeded 


mn lines. § only in war years. But officials directing 
Sales of & public-works programs say the 1948 
n 80 per total is to meet only a fraction of needs. 

Highway construction is estimated at 
ected to F $1,500,000,000, about 24 per cent more 


than in 1947, Federal Works Agency 
*y says the country really needs about $43,- 

000,000,000 worth of new roads in the 
| next few years. 

New schools and additions to present 
schools will require $375,000,000 in 
1948, a third more than in 1947. A $10,- 
000,000,000. expansion of educational 
buildings is needed, officials say. 

Hospitals and institutions costing 
§225,000,000 will be built this year. The 
big jump over 1947 results from a speed- 
» up in the veterans’ hospital program. 
States and cities need about $6,000,000,- 
00 worth of new hospitals. 

Military and naval building may ex- 
pand more than present estimates indi- 
cate. Latest available data allow for a 
25 per cent rise in 1948, to $250,000,000. 

Conservation, including dams, river 
improvements and similar projects, are 
due to cost $475,000,000 in 1948. This 
will be increased by atomic-energy proj- 
ects. Development of natural resources 
is to cost more and more in years ahead. 
Construction outlook is optimistic, 
fom the long-term view. Needs have 
accumulated, over a long period when 
building was falling behind the growth 
in population. Outlook for the next few 
months, however, is more obscure. High 
| costs are delaying actual building plans. 
)f The decline that occurred in 1920 may 

; 0Ccur again. 
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To most people, copper is just copper, 
and a familiar metal that can be hand- 
some as well as useful. Revere, how- 
ever, offers no less than six different 
coppers, each one having special qual- 
ities that set it apart from the others. 
One of these is Free-Cutting Copper, 
which can be much more easily and 
quickly machined than any other type 
of the metal. It is therefore an ideal 
material for the manufacture of ma- 
chined parts requiring the high elec- 
trical or heat conductivity of copper. 
However, the metal is the highest 
priced of the six coppers, in cents per 
pound, and for that 


Parts C & D: Both were redesigned, 
to eliminate a facing operation for- 
merly required, now unnecessary due 
to the smooth surfaces produced in 
Free-Cutting Copper. No direct com- 
parison is possible, but estimates are 
that these parts are being made four 
times as fast as they could be in Elec- 
trolytic. 

In general, this customer found 
that there is a saving of at least 25% 
in machine time when using Free- 
Cutting Copper. Another important 
factor is worker enthusiasm; they like 
the metal because they no longer have 

to keep a constant 





reason its economy is 
often questioned. 
That this ‘‘ex- 
pensive” copper is 
actually the most 
economical, when 
machining is in- 
volved, has been 
proved many times. 
For example, a com- 
pany manufacturing 








close watch on the 
work to see that the 
turnings do not be- 
come tangled with 
the moving parts of 
the machine. 

Thus it can be 
seen that Revere 
Free-Cutting Cop- 
per, though seem- 
ingly expensive per 








electrical parts and 

equipment tried Revere Free-Cutting 
Copper first on a test basis, and then 
in standard production runs. Here are 
some results: 

Part A: 5,760 pieces produced in 
19.6 hours with no machine down- 
time, as against 10,425 pieces in Elec- 
trolytic Copper run in 66.6 hours with 
11.8 hours machine down-time, plus 
use of three sets of dies. Saving per 
thousand, $1.81, including material 
and _ labot. 

Part B: Saving per thousand, 77°, 
including the material difference and 
direct labor. In addition, a saving of 
18% in machine down-time. 


pound, is actually 
the most economical where machin- 
ing is involved. In other words, we 
have here another example of the fact 
that “the best is the cheapest.” Sup- 
pliers in every industry offer mate- 
rials at varying prices, and it is sug- 
gested that no matter what you make, 
nor from whom you buy, it will pay 
you to investigate what is really “best” 
for your purposes. Price is not neces- 
sarily a guide to true economy. If 
you will permit your suppliers to 
study fabrication processes and end 
uses, perhaps from such mutual col- 
laboration will come new ideas for 
reducing costs. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Wo Fee Xe 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A STAND-OUT FOR YOU, THE OPERATOR. The Reming- 
ton Quiet DeLuxe KMC Typewriter is designed to do your 
typing smoothly, quietly, efficiently. Exclusive KMC (*Key- 
board Margin Control) requires only a flick of your fingers 
to give instant-set, precision-set margins. Exclusive Page- 
Endicator instantly flashes a red warning signal when you ap- 
proach the end of your paper. The new light-neutral two tone 
grey finish was scientifically color-engineered to absorb glary 
light, reduce eye-fatigue. 


A STAND-OUT FOR YOU, THE EXECUTIVE. Added to the 
eight Plus Values that make every Remington KMC a prime 
favorite with executive and typist alike, is Executype . . . It 
adds its own distinctive note to your correspondence, gives 
you letters and reports you can be proud to sign. 

The handsome color combination blends smartly but un- 
obtrusively into any type of office setting .. . and its measur- 
ably quieter operation makes the whole office a pleasanter 
place in which to work. 
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typewriters, call your nearby 
Remington Rand representative. 
Ask him to give you a Plus Values 


prove to you that the Remington 
Quiet DeLuxe KMC is the type- 
writer for your office! 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
7 Washington, D. C. 
Odds are increasing that the boom will go on through the year. Added mili- 
GD tary spending now promises to avert any threatened setback to business. 
A setback near midyear was expected because of: (1) declining commodity 
vic’ prices; (2) filling up of supply lines; (3) consumer resistance to prices. 


Chances of a setback now are greatly weakened. BuSiness can anticipate 
new, heavy armament orders. Congress is ready to go along with defense plans. 

What it all means, in terms of dollars, is that the Government, as a buyer 
of goods and services, will take up any slack in demand threatened by declining 
business and consumer purchases. Increased Government buying may cause some 
shifts in production, but over-all output is not likely to drop. 





To translate these additional dollars into terms of goods: 

Aircraft industry, now languishing, will pick up under large new orders. 
Aircraft orders to be placed probably will assure high activity into 1950. 

Ordnance plants will expand activity with orders for tanks, big guns, more 
ammunition. Automobile industry will get more orders for military trucks. 

Stockpiling of strategic materials for military needs will increase. 

The point is that this expanded arms program is to be put on top of an 
industrial plant that now is operating close to capacity. It is doubtful if 
there are enough basic raw materials and labor to handle this expansion. It's 
more likely that some civilian activity will have to be curtailed a bit. 











Steel shortage will become worse if and when an arms program gets going. 
Aluminum supply also will tighten from the impact of aircraft orders. 
Other metals--copper, lead, zinc, tin--face an increased demand. 




















Chemicals, particularly nitrogen compounds, will be in greater demand. 
Basic industrial materials are none too plentiful now. They will be far 
a plentiful when new military orders come on top of present civilian orders. 
hese Business reaction to a new arms program may bring results more quickly 
Ost— than the program itself. Business planning will anticipate armament orders. 
Inventory building, in this event, probably would resume. Purchasing agents 
ul the Fip recently have followed a cautious inventory policy, fearing price drops. 
mr Production schedules may step up to get ahead of military orders. 
clusive Consumer buying, too, may increase for fear of shortages to come. Meat 
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purchases by housewives took a sudden spurt when packing-house employes struck. 

These developments could tighten any weak points in the structure of busi- 
a ness. There had been many signs of lagging sales and of increasing supply, but 
a sales now are likely to increase again. Sellers' markets may strengthen. 


Z Some businesses also may be pinched by competition from war industries. 
Durable-goods output for civilian use is very likely to be curtailed. 
- Construction also may be cut back. This industry is a heavy consumer of 
ee steel and other basic materials. It is a large employer of man power as well. 
Machinery industry, makers of other equipment for producers can expect to 
‘ be diverted from filling private orders to meet demands from arms plants. 
Textile industry, shoe industry and other nondurable-goods producers are 
not likely to be greatly affected. Arms plan now being drawn does not call for 
any supersized army, therefore will not need vast amounts of soft goods. 











Industrial materials will tend to rise in prices as arms orders rise. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





Finished goods containing these materials will rise in price to cover the 
increased costs. A smaller supply of goods also will act to raise prices. 
Farm commodities, however, are not likely to rise in price, and may fall. 
Crop outlook is improving all over the world. That will tend to lower prices, 
What the American people are likely to discover is that they can eat well 
while defending the rest of the world, but they can't have all the other goods 
they want. Industrial capacity is not enough.to perform both jobs. 























It's still a question whether rearming means a return to war controls. 
Congress will resist any attempt to restore controls, but may have to yield. 

Priorities for military-equipment orders can become necessary. 

Allocations of raw materials also is possible, to see that military orders 
are filled. Voluntary allocation of steel is necessary even today. 

Price control for scarce materials should not be ruled out altogether. 

Rationing of oil and gasoline is not improbable. They are short now. 

Building controls also might return to conserve basic materials. 

These possibilities are being soft-pedaled just now. Attempt doubtless 
will be made to get a rearmament program under way without controls. But it is 
hard to see how all controls can be avoided. Mr. Truman's inflation-control plan 
is still on the books. Pressure to adopt it can be expected to increase. 







































Tax cuts for individuals are not so sure as they once were. But they still 
are probable. Republicans are not retreating from a lower tax policy. 
Tax outlook still is that the Republican bill will pass, be vetoed and the 
veto overridden. But the margin for overriding is slimmer than it was. 
Budget outlook, however, is for red ink in the fiscal year ahead if the 
arms program is adopted. That may influence the vote to override a veto. 
Excess-profits tax is likely to be revived if the budget is unbalanced. 
Corporations scarcely could hope to avoid higher taxes if young men are to 
be drafted again. Draft will be resisted, but may come in the end. 
Tax relief may be delivered as promised, but also may be short-lived. 








































Wage increase, third round, seems to be going ahead rather quietly. 
Pay raises of 5 to 15 cents an hour are becoming more or less general. 
Settlements within this range were made by 52 firms during the last week or so. 

Settlements take in a wide range of industries--air lines, auto parts, bak- 
eries, chemical plants, construction industry, lumber companies, utilities. 

These are smaller raises than during the first two rounds, but they add to 
consumer purchasing power. Tax cut would give consumers more to spend, too. 
Wage trend, coming on top of arms planning, is another mark of inflation. 























Strike outlook is darkening a bit. Coal strike and strike of packing- 
industry workers shows that management-labor friction still exists. Employers 
are resisting labor demands more vigorously. Strike threats are increasing. 
Rubber workers appear ready to strike if wage demands are resisted. 
Electrical-equipment industry also may be headed for some strikes. 
Maritime workers may strike when their contract comes up in June. 
Auto workers are less likely to strike, but the prospect is uncertain. 
Steelworkers can't strike if they abide by their union contract. 
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Rent control, when extended, appears almost sure to be modified. 
More local authority to raise rents, or lift controis entirely, is pushed 
by the House. Senate may weaken, but is unlikely to stop the proposal. 
Rent increases appear definitely to be ahead. There seems to be wide agree- 
ment in Congress that landlords are entitled at least to 15 per cent. 























Easy mortgage money is to continue to be supplied through Government guar- 
antees. Title 6 of the Housing Act will be extended, with more money. 
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SOME up-and-coming business men 
like to go Pullman because they can 
have a private room that can be used 
as an office to clear up work while 
they travel. 


OTHERS like it because they can get 
up and stretch their legs, go into the 
lounge car for some friendly conversa- 
tion or refreshment. 


MOST find the wonderful night’s sleep they get in that 
big, soft Pullman bed one of the outstanding virtues of 
clean, comfortable Pullman travel. 


MANY are most impressed by the 
gracious hospitality and thoughtful 
service of friendly Pullman conduc- 
tors, porters, and attendants. 


A> 


ALL appreciate the fact that, when they go Pullman, they 
arrive on dependable railroad schedules—right in town, 


convenient to everything. For any one—or several—of these 


reasons, we think you'll agree... 


Vth goods Rauinaas, te? 
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THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


© 1948, tHe PULLMAN COMPANY 
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CRUCIAL TEST OF TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Mr. Lewis’s Strategy in Avoiding Strike Call 


Coal brings first big challenge 
of Taft-Hartley Act. The question 
is, can the law stop John L. Lewis 
when he chooses to snub it? 

Miners, in striking, by-pass 
provisions aimed directly at 
them. It's a first-round victory for 
Mr. Lewis over the Government. 

Injunction power, filing of 
notices, and penalties for strikers 
are involved. 


A major test of the power of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to stop big strikes 
now is provided by John L. Lewis. An 
uncalled strike in the soft-coal mines 
has challenged the effectiveness of 
provisions of the law that were writ- 
ten with a view to clipping Mr. Lew- 
iss power. 

Mr. Lewis, by merely writing a letter 
critical of the coal operators, touched oft 
a walkout in the mines. This walkout ap- 
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MR. LEWIS 
The start—criticism in a letter 
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parently was Mr. Lewis’s way of showing 
Congress and the country that he did not 
have to use procedures provided by the 
Taft-Hartley Act to bring strike pressure 
on the industry. The miners were able to 
shut down practically all of the soft-coal 
mines before the Government could find 
a quick way to turn the law against them. 
And there was no order from Mr. Lewis 
to strike. 

Taft-Hartley powers that came in 
for a testing, as a result of the Lewis 
strategy, were aimed at stopping or de- 
laying the miners’ frequent strikes, pend- 
ing Government efforts to work out peace- 
ful solutions. Pointed directly at Mr. 
Lewis was a provision for injunctions 
that is designed to delay strikes for as 
long as 80 days; a requirement that em- 
ployers must be notified 60 days in ad- 
vance if a union intends to terminate a 
contract, and a provision that labor unions 
may be sued for damages for violating 
contracts. 

Also, the law penalizes individuals who 
strike during the 60-day waiting period, 
and authorizes federal courts to appoint 
a neutral trustee whenever a dispute 
arises over welfare funds. It was such a 
dispute. that set off recent “spontaneous” 
strikes in the mines. 

The problem immediately facing the 
Government and the operators was how 
to apply any of these provisions of the 
law to the miners in connection with their 
latest strike. At the start, it looked as 
though Mr. Lewis had found a way to get 
around the strike-control provisions of 
the law. 

The injunction power is the Gov- 
ernment’s strongest weapon to combat 
strikes that threaten the public health or 
safety. Yet Government lawyers faced a 
dilemma in applying this power to the 
miners’ president. They needed proof that 
Mr. Lewis was responsible for the strike, 
in the absence of a strike order. The 
situation differed from that of November, 
1946, when the Government stopped a 
coal strike by injunction. Then, the mines 
were under Government operation, and it 
was illegal to strike against the Govern- 
ment. 

Also, there was no apparent way to act 
against the miners as individuals. In- 
junctions cannot be used to compel a 
person to work against his will. 

Despite these problems, Government 
prosecutors were looking for ways to end 
the strike by injunction, if no other solu- 
tion could be found. 





Filing of notice, provided for in the 
law, was disregarded by Mr. Lewis. This 
provision was inserted to prevent sudden 
emergencies such as this one from arising, 
It requires a union to give 60 days’ notice 
to an employer of intent to terminate a 
contract. Mr. Lewis wrote a letter to the 
operators on February 2 that might be 
construed as containing such notice, but 
the strike began before the 60 days had 
elapsed. 

The law also requires a union to notify 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service if the dispute is not settled within 
30 days after the warning to employers, 
Mr. Lewis failed to do this. As a result, 
the strike was on before Cyrus S. Ching, 
Director of the Service, could intervene, 
Mr. Ching, in any event, had no power to 
head off a walkout. 

Penalties are provided for failure to 
give proper notice, but they offered no 
immediate solution for the walkout. Fail- 
ure to give notice is listed as an unfair 
labor practice, with enforcement up to 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
NLRB might ask for an injunction against 
the strike, but again the court would be 
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... the immediate result 
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confronted with Mr. Lewis’s argument 
x, that he did not call a walkout. 
Individual strikers, under this same 
provision of the law, can be punished for 
i quitting work before expiration of the 
g)-day waiting period. The penalty is 
‘oss of protection of NLRB, and the men 
can be fired. However, with coal in de- 
all mand and miners hard to find, most op- 
eators Would want to reinstate their 
miners after the strike. If that is done the 
the Byiners’ rights are returned to them. 
This The damage-suit provision is aimed at 
Iden ®P combating wildcat strikes. Theory of the 
sing, hw is that an employer, or anyone else 
Dtice PF who can show damage, can sue the union 
te a [for breach of a contract. But Mr. Lewis 
» the P had an answer for this one, too. He con- 
t be P tended that his contract remained in ef- 
but [ fect only while the miners were “able and 
had willing to work.” It is Mr. Lewis's argu- 
ment that the owners thus have no right 
otify to sue for a breach of contract, since his 
ition P miners are not willing to work without 
thin fa pension plan. 
vers, Rules for welfare funds laid down 
sult, t by the Taft-Hartley Act were invoked by 
ing, | the mine owners soon after the strike 
ene. (started. One of these rules provided for 
er to | appointment by a federal court of a 
neutral trustee for a welfare fund when- 
e to [ever either party to a dispute over such 
1 no § funds requests it. It was a dispute over 
Fail- payment of pensions from the miners’ 
ifair welfare fund that started the latest strike, 
p to Banda stalemate had developed between 
ard. § Mr. Lewis, representing the miners as 
ainst trustee, and Ezra Van Horn, trustee for 


1 be ff the operators. The post of neutral trustee 
had been vacant since January 31. 

' In an effort to settle the pension row, 
hand thus end the strike, the operators 


4 hawange to ask a court to name a third 
) trustee. The court might be asked later to 
enforce the decision of the neutral trustee, 
f if either party to the dispute balks at the 

decision. The law gives the neutral trustée 
sthe power of an umpire in questions 
arising over distribution of welfare funds. 
Mere appointment of a third trustee, 
(however, would be no assurance of a 
| j quick end to the strike. 

e 


| SPREAD OF DEMAND 
"FOR PENSION PLANS 


» A union drive for employer-financed 
» pensions is shaping up in various indus- 
) ties. John L. Lewis’s efforts in coal are 
} just the starter. Ultimate success of this 
)wmion campaign will depend somewhat 
) upon whether the Labor Board rules that 
)a employer is required by law to bar- 
» Sain with unions over pensions. 

_ High cost of pensions is pointed up 
, by the latest soft-coal dispute. The cost 
5 of pensions for miners, under Mr. Lewis’s 
f plan, might reach $158,000,000 a year. 
| Noting these figures, employers in other 
§ industries are taking long looks at pension 
jdemands being served upon them. 
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—Talburt in Washington Daily News 


COALS TO NEWCASTLE 


. warning or no warning, the mediator is virtually helpless 


Pensions are being demanded in in- 
dustries other than coal. The CIO’s Steel- 
workers and United Auto Workers are 
asking for them. Other unions are sure to 
follow. Many employers, however, take 
the position that they are not required to 
discuss the question with a union, that it 
is outside the field of collective bargain- 
ing. 

The issue of whether employers can 
be forced by law to bargain over pensions 
now is before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The test is to come in a case 
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MR. VAN HORN 
... stalemated over pensions 


involving Inland Steel Co., of Chicago 
This company contends that Congress did 
not intend to give NLRB authority to 
compel bargaining on this subject, but a 
trial examiner has recommended that 
Inland be ordered to bargain on pensions 
with the CIO Steelworkers. The Board's 
decision, if favorable to Inland, is sure to 
stiffen employers’ resistance to union pen- 
sion demands. 

The outcame of the pension dispute in 
coal also will have an effect on other in- 
dustries. For that reason the story of what 
the coal dispute is all about is important 
to employers. 

Mr. Lewis proposed that pensions 
of $100 a month be paid to miners who 
retire at the age of 60, after 20 years’ 
service. 

An immediate start in paying pensions 
from the union’s welfare fund was asked 
several months ago by Mr. Lewis. The 
miners’ leader is trustee for the union, 
Ezra Van Horn for the operators. At that 
time, Thomas E. Murray, New York in- 
dustrialist, was serving as the neutral 
trustee. When Mr. Lewis suggested that 
the fund start $100 monthly payments, 
the other trustees obiected, contending 
that the fund’s estimated receipts of about 
$50,000,000 yearly might not be suffi- 
cient to cover the cost. 

A sliding scale of benefits then was 
suggested by Mr. Lewis. He proposed 
that, if the fund was too small, the size 
of the pension could be reduced. He said 
benefits could be raised if experience 
proved the fund could stand it. Mr. Mur- 
ray objected on the ground that the plan 
left the total burden undetermined and 
would mislead miners into quitting their 
jobs for $100 a month, only to find later 
that the payments might be smaller. Coal 
operators suspected that Mr. Lewis would 
want higher royalty payments if a reduc- 
tion of benefits was threatened. The fund 
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Pick’‘em up... 


lay ‘em down—that's the cycle for pipe-handling 
tractors. Hundreds have smooth-running Yellow Strand 
“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Wire Rope on the side booms. Aided 
by its responsive action, operators speed the placement of 
additional pipe lines for transporting needed fuel. 


Sx 
t 
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% Your field and plant crews, too, will find it 
easier to keep jobs moving briskly with Preformed Yellow 
Strand aboard equipment. Its limber construction shortens the 
breaking-in period, resists kinking and excessive fatigue. 

Its toughness curtails replacements, holds the line on 
closely-figured costs. For time-saving lifts, there’s parallel 
economy in flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 

Investigate these long-lived production tools, so 
readily recognized by the Yellow Strand. 


PRN 





Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e« BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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now is financed by a royalty of 10 cents 
a ton on coal mined. 

The operators wanted the eligi. 
bility question settled before the trustees 
decided how much the pensions should 
be. Mr. Van Horn argued that it would 
be a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
pay benefits from the welfare fund to 
miners who retired before last July, when 
the current fund was set up. Thousands 
of additional miners, Mr. Van Horn con- 
tended, could claim pensions under the 
broad eligibility rules proposed by Mr. 
Lewis. He also felt that, under Mr. 
Lewis's proposal, miners working for 
small mines that do not contribute to 
the welfare fund would be brought in 
under the plan. 

A compromise plan, offered by Mr. 
Murray, also was rejected. Mr. Murray 
reportedly suggested that half of the 
welfare fund be set aside for pension pay- 
ments, the balance to be used for death 
benefits and other purposes. He sug. 
gested that all former miners and those 
wishing to retire during 1948 be invited 
to file applications for pensions, with a 
deadline of March 1, 1948, for these 
applications. In that way, he believed, 
the trustees would then know how many 
miners wanted pensions and how many 
pensions could be granted. 

A priority system was part of Mr. 
Murray’s plan. Applicants would be di- 
vided into three groups: (1) those now 
working in the mines; (2) those who re- 
tired in the last five years, and (3) those 
who retired in earlier years. All would be 
required to be over 60 years of age, with 
20 years of service in the mines. When 
the trustees tallied up the applications on 
March 1, under Mr. Murray’s plan, they 
would have decided whether the fund 
could finance benefits only for the first 
group, the present employes, or whether 
groups 2 and 3 could share, in that order 
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Mr. Murray’s plan, however, was re § 
jected by the two other trustees, and hf 


resigned. 

Varying cost estimates obtained 
by the trustees served to add to the con- 
fusion. Mr. Lewis rejected them as being 
too high, while the operators contended 
they proved the fund could not finance 
pensions on the scale demanded by M 
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Lewis. 

One survey, by the Social Security At 
ministration, made at the request of the 
trustees, concluded that Mr. Lewis's p10 
gram was unsound. This survey presente 
high and low estimates for various yeals 
The cost for 1948 was estimated at from 
$49,000,000 to $69,000,000. For 1950) 
the estimate was a low of $51,000,009 
and a high of $72,000,000. By the yet 
2000, the report estimated, costs would 
range from $75,000,000 to $158,000; 
000 annually. 
. This survey also considered the cost” 
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pensions if they were restricted to miners 
working at the time and after adoption 
ofthe plan. The cost of such a program, it 
yas estimated, would range from $8,000,- 
yi) to $17,000,000 annually in early 
vears. However, the report stated that the 
wast would jump to between $50,000,000 
nd $73,000,000 by 1960. 

Another survey, made by Mr. Van 
Hon, estimated that benefits would total 
about $33,600,000 during the first vear, if 
ynsions Were granted only to miners now 
nployed by firms that contribute to the 
(md. This assumes a $100 pension for 
those above 60 years of age with 20 
yes of service. If more miners were 
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—Harris & Ewing 
EX-TRUSTEE MURRAY 
...a@ priority plan for pensions 


made eligible, as demanded by Mr. 
Lewis, the cost would be considerably 
higher, according to Mr. Van Horn. 


COMPROMISE PLAN 
ON ‘CLOSED SHOP’ 


A formula for settlement of troubles in 


ithe printing industry may have been 


found in a contract just signed by com- 
mercial printers and the Typographical 
Union in New York City. 

Printers’ strikes in Chicago and 


PP igeer 
rity Ad-w ither cities have been deadlocked over 


issues that are disposed of in the New 
York agreement. Major points of dispute 
have centered around the union’s_ in- 
‘istence upon “closed shop” working con- 
ditions and its refusal to sign agreements 


F lor longer than a 60-day period. Also, the 
mion wanted employers to continue to 


promise that they would not accept work 


p that came from plants where the union 
58,000 


on strike. The union further wanted as- 
‘urance that employers would not file 
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You must have thought often of the mighty important role shipping 
plays in your business and private life, for you depend on shipping 
for practically everything you eat, wear or otherwise use... 


We of Railway Express know how diverse shipping requirements 
can be. With the addition of hundreds of new express cars, motor 
vehicles and other equipment, we are building our service to meet 
every one of your transportation needs. 


Such improvements, as well as rising maintenance and operating 
costs, have made higher charges in- 
evitable—but these charges will aid 
us in making Railway Express the 
high standard shipping service for 
you and for all America. 
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...- Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your factory, 
office or home); 
...Uses 10,CCO passenger trains daily; 
...Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and delivery 
. services; 
>  ,.. Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 1,078 
cities and towns. 
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J, *SCKIVING DEPARTMENT Ed MR. QUINBY — OFFICE MGR. 
Mr. Appleby MR. SMITH... 
the Underwood All-Electric THE UNDERWOOD ALL-ELECTRIC 
is here! a IS HERE! 





Fy MR. APPLEBY — ASST. V.P. 
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PBL ARANETA LITTER NS 2 ARE SRS 


Yes, and your boss will make you 
the happiest secretary in the world 
... when he gets you an Underwood 
All-Electric Typewriter. 


It’s the easiest-operating typewriter 
you've ever used. Every key re- 
sponds electrically to your lightest 
touch. 


You'll be surprised ... and your 
boss will be delighted ... at the per- 
fection of work you attain. All im- 
pressions uniform. Characters per- 
fectly spaced and aligned. All car- 
bons clear, neat, legible. 


Underwood... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD! 
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Ville 
Until you’ve tried an Underwood 
All-Electric you simply cannot im- 
agine how wonderfully easy and 
clear-cut typewriting can be. 
Telephone your local Underwood represent- 
ative for a demonstration ... right now! 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines .. . 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
. . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 





Underwood Limited, wo 
135 Victoria St., SAA 
Toronto 1, Canada UNDERWOOD 
Sales and Service ES 


Everywhere 
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suits for damages if contracts were yio. 
lated. 

These issues arose chiefly because of 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act out. 
lawing the “closed shop” and secondan 
boycotts and permitting employers to file 
damage suits for contract violations, Em. 
ployers and union officials in New York 
believe their compromise formu! on these 
points meets requirements of the Act. 

How that formula applies to the dis. 
puted points is as follows: 

“Closed shop.”’ The formal “closed 
shop” provision is dropped from the 
contract. Under it employers had to hire 
only union members, who then were re. 
quired to maintain their membership. The 
new agreement pledges the commercial 
printing shops to employ new printers 
only from three categories: 

Workers who have completed ap- 
prentice-training courses through a 
school operated by the city’s Board 
of Education in co-operation with 
the union and printing firms. 

Members of the union who have 
completed the required apprentice 
training. 

Nonunion printers who can obtain 
certificates of competency from an 
examining board set up by the ap- 
prentice school. 

The union’s willingness to agree to 
the third classification of job applicants 
provided the solution for the deadlock on 
the “closed shop.” Just how far this 
opened the door to printers who do not 
belong to the union, however, remained 
in doubt. Presumably the board of ex- 
aminers would grant certificates in the | 
event the job applicant had_ sufficient 
skill. A test could come before NLRB, 
however, if some applicant for a printing 
job contended he had been refused a po- 
sition merely because he did not belong 
to the Typographical Union. 

Term of contract. In another conces- 
sion, the New York printers agreed ti 





me 


drop their original demand for a contrac F 


running only for 60 days. 

Secondary boycott. A__ substitute 
clause was agreed to in New York fora 
former provision of the contract, prevent: 
ing employers from accepting so-called 
“struck work.” Instead, the printing firm 
agree that they will limit their production 
to orders for printing obtained “on 3 
normal account basis.” This is construed 
as meaning that these shops will not ac- 
cept emergency printing jobs coming t 
them because of strikes somewhere else 


Damage suits. The agreement seeks 
to avoid the filing of damage suits fo 
breach of contract. It is agreed that a 
disputes will be referred to arbitratio! 


by a committee of employers and unio! 
representatives. If arbitration is rejecte’ & 
in any case, the contract is to become 
null and void. 
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a 
Te vio- 
1use of 
ct out- 
ondary & The present trend in this country is 
; to file ward partial remobilization of the 
is. Em- & ymed services. The military reserves— 
v York HB mostly veterans of World War I1—would 


n 
mn these | yy an important part in any widespread 
Act. mobilization. This includes the Na- 











he dis. tonal Guard. 

Some confusion has arisen over the 
“closed  aact status of the reservists and other 
m_ the M yeterans Who have served in the armed 
to hire | foes. The question is being raised: 
ere re- (ould the services themselves call re- 
ip. The @ saves and others back to active duty, or 
mercial | would the President or Congress have 
yrinters @ to act first? Millions of veterans would 
| like to check their standing, and find out 
1 ap- whether they are likely to be called back 
gh a ff fremobilization gets under way. 
oard 
with [ Who are reserves? 

Srictly speaking, the reserves are those 
have [who signed up when they were dis- 
ntice charged, or afterward, to become mem- 

hers of the officers’ or enlisted men’s 
tain & reserves. This sometimes involves periods 
nan ff of active training, sometimes not. But, 
> ap- ff technically, most veterans of World War 

ll are members of the military reserves. 
sree to That is, they still have reserve status, 
dlicants B though in many cases they cannot be 
lock on § alled to active duty without approval 
ar this J of Congress. 
do not 
mained F Can those who were discharged out- 
of e-—§ right be ordered back? 
in the & They cannot, according to a ruling by 
ficient FF Amy legal officers, unless Congress 
NLRB. & passes a new draft act or some other leg- 
rinting & islation to order them back. These Army 
d a po- BF officers say that neither the President 
belong nor the services can bring back those 

who were discharged and did not sign up 
conces- § to join the reserves. That is entirely up 
eed to to Congress to decide. 
contract 

| The Selective Service Act contained a 
bstitute & provision that men drafted under the Act 
k fora would automatically go into a reserve 
revent: § status for 10 years after their discharge 
)-called or until they reached the age of 45. This 
g firms § raised a question as to whether these men 
duction § could be called back without consent of 
“on i Congress. The Army’s Judge Advocate 
nstrued if Ceneral’s office has ruled that these vet- 
not ac & erans cannot be called back unless Con- 
ning (0 gress passes a new draft law. The same 
re else. applies for those who entered service 
t seeks voluntarily, rather than under the Selec- 
tits for tive Service Act, and who have been dis- 
that all charged, but did not sign as reserves. 
itratio! 
| union) Con the Army call its reserves to ac- 
ejected tive duty now? 





becom & No. Army spokesmen say that its power 
t0 call reserves to active duty—including 


those who formally signed to join reserve 
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Weve Been Askeel: 
ABOUT STANDING OF RESERVES IF U.S. MOBILIZES 


forces—has expired. It can ask officers 
and enlisted men in the reserves to volun- 
teer for active service. But it cannot 
torce them to serve. The act of Congress 
authorizing establishment of Army off- 
cers and enlisted reserves specifies that 
they cannot be called to active duty more 
than 15 days a year against their will 
except in time of a national emergency 
expressly declared by, Congress itself. 
Thus, Congress would have to act before 
the Army reserves could be called out. 


What about Navy reserves? 

Navy spokesmen say the Navy cannot 
call those who joined reserves to active 
duty without some order from higher up. 
But they add that the President, as well 
as Congress, can order this. The act of 
Congress authorizing the Naval Reserve 
says that these officers and men can be 
ordered to active duty in time of war 
or when the President considers there is 
a national emergency. A proclamation by 
the President thus.could pave the way 
for calling up members of the Naval Re- 
serves. Congress also could order naval 
officers and enlisted reserves to active 
service. 

Can officers on inactive service be 

called? 

Most Army and Navy officers were put 
on inactive duty, rather than discharged, 
when they left the service. Their status 
is being studied by legal branches of the 
services, and there is a difference of 
opinion as to how they could be put back 
into active service—whether by the Presi- 
dent or Congress. There is no plan at 
this time, however, to get them back into 
service in the near future except on a 
voluntary basis. In case there is universal 
military training or selective service, both 
reserve officers and _ inactive officers 
would be asked to return to help train 
the younger men. Noncommissioned of- 
ficers also would be asked to return to 
duty to act as instructors. 


Where do Air Force reserves stand? 
The Air Force Reserve for officers and 
men follows the same general rules as 
the Army Reserves. Congress probably 
would have to act before they could be 
put on active duty. The Marine Corps, 
as part of the Navy, also has reserves 
that operate under rules similar to those 
for the Navy. 


What about the Coast Guard? 

The Coast Guard, which served as part of 
the Navy during the war, has been re- 
turned to the Treasury’s control. The 
President could order it back under the 
Navy in time of war or during an emer- 


gency. No approval by Congress is re- 
quired. The Coast Guard has an Officers 
Reserve, but does not have a reserve of 
enlisted men at this time. 


Can the National Guard be called to 
federal service? 

The President has power to call the 
National Guard back into federal service 
in time of war or during a national emer- 
gency. This, too, does not need the ap- 
proval of Congress. But the President 
cannot send members of the National 
Guard outside the U.S. unless he gets 
specific approval from Congress, or un- 
less individual members of the Guard 
volunteer for service abroad. 


Can men still in service be held be- 

yond their enlistment periods? 
The general opinion is that the Army, 
Air Force and Navy probably could hold 
present servicemen beyond the expira- 
tions of their enlistments if the President 
proclaims a national emergency. But 
otherwise they would have to be released 
at the end of their enlistments, unless 
they volunteered for further service. No 
plan has been announced for extending 
the period of service for those now in the 
armed forces. 


Must Congress approve remobiliza- 
tion? 

Yes. Congress must appropriate funds to 
pay for any expansion of the armed forces. 
Thus, even if the services.or the President 
could order reserves and others back to 
active duty, there could be no extensive 
increase in the sizes of military services 
unless Congress provides the funds. This, 
in effect, gives Congress a veto power 
over any military expansion wanted by 
the President. 


Does a national emergency still exist? 
Yes. The national emergencies _pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt in 1939 
and 1941 have never been officially ter- 
minated by the President or by Congress. 
Thus, they still are technically in effect. 
But some doubts exist as to how much 
emergency power remains under these 
proclamations. The President could de- 
clare another national emergency now 
exists, which would not require confirma- 
tion by Congress. This would assure him 
of certain powers, such as authority to 
transfer the Coast Guard to the Navy 
and to call the National Guard into fed- 
eral military service. No action of this 
kind, however, is considered likely in the 
immediate future. The next step is up to 
Congress—to decide whether the armed 
forces will be increased through a new 
draft law. 
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DEFENSE COSTS VS. A TAX CUT 


Outlook for New Spending, Less Revenue 


New military-spending plans 
are colliding with tax-cut plans. 

In combination, these plans 
could turn expected budget sur- 
plus of $4,800,000,000 into defi- 
cit of $5,200,000,000 in year be- 
ginning next July 1. 

If new spending comes, Con- 
gress may have to abandon tax- 
cut plan, accept deficit financing, 
or raise taxes elsewhere. Excess- 
profits tax may be the answer. 


Vast new spending programs now 
developing in defense agencies are 
raising doubts about Congress’s tax 
and budget plans for the year ahead. 

Congress is about to send to the White 
House a bill that would reduce taxes by 
$4,772,600,000 a year. (For details, see 
page 30.) Meanwhile, it is becoming 
clear that, even with a modest program of 
U.S. military expansion and new mili- 
tary aid abroad, federal spending can 
rise $4,600,000,000 above official budget 
estimates for the year beginning July 1. 

That figure on new spending assumes 
that congressional appropriations com- 
mittees, headed by Senator Bridges 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, and Repre- 
sentative Taber (Rep.), of New York, 
can find ways to make moderate cuts 
elsewhere in the federal budget. 

On the face of it, this combination of 
tax cuts and new military spending 
would cost the Government well over 
$9,000,000,000 in the coming fiscal year. 
Actually, it might exceed $10,000,000,- 
000. The rearmament program _ itself 
would affect revenues. Sales of surplus 
property probably would stop. Excise 
collections probably would drop because 
of shortages of taxable goods. Tax reduc- 
tion would cost about $4,900,000,000 in 
the new fiscal year because of refunds of 
overpayments by taxpayers in the first 
months of the calendar year 1948. 

The budget outlook for the year be- 
ginning July 1, thus, could shape up 
about like this: 

Total outgo could reach $44,300,- 
000,000, assuming $4,600,000,000 more 
spending than is shown by latest budget 
estimates. ; 

Total income, assuming tax reduction 
and new military programs, might drop 
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SENATOR BRIDGES & SECRETARY ROYALL 
more for Army, less for other programs? 


to $39,100,000,000. That is $5,400,000,- 
000 less than officially estimated. 

Deficit of $5,200,000,000 then might 
replace the $4,800,000,000 surplus 
shown by the official budget estimates. 

New spending, under the kind of 
program now being discussed, probably 
would be along these lines: 

Military outlays, now budgeted at 
$11,000,000,000, would rise to an esti- 
mated $14,200,000,000. That would 
cover the cost of new aircraft and other 
equipment, a draft to get added man 
power, and increased stockpiling of crit- 
ical materials. 

Foreign aid, instead of the $7,000,- 
000,000 now shown in the budget, prob- 
ably would be increased to around 
$9,000,000,000. This assumes a $2,000,- 
000,000 Lend-Lease program to provide 
military equipment for friendly nations. 

This adds up to $5,200,000,000 in 
new military spending. Congress prob- 
ably will be able to trim about $600,- 
000,000 in other budget items, mainly 
by eliminating social and educational 
programs proposed by Mr. Truman. 

These figures explain why there is a 


growing uneasiness in Congress about 
reducing individual income taxes. 

Alternatives that are open to Con-/ 
gress in financing new military outlays 
include these: 

Abandoning tax-cut plans. This 
would almost make up the possible def: 
cit. However, the Republican leadership 
in Congress has decided to push ahead fl 
with the individual tax cut and send the 
bill to the White House. Mr. Truman 
almost sure to veto it. The crucial vote 
will come on the motion to override 
the veto. 

A few days ago, it appeared that 
Congress was all set to give the bill the 
two-thirds vote it would take to override 
Now, however, with new budget trov- 
bles in sight, its fate not so certain. 

Deficit financing. Congress dislike 
the idea of going back into the red i 
peacetime. Deficit financing would adi 
to inflationary pressures, which probabl 
would be strong anyway in a period 0f 
rearmament. Odds are against a decisi!] 
to finance new outlays by borrowing. & 

New taxes. Revival of the exces} 
profits tax on corporate earnings ™)® 
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become the answer if rearmament leads 
to budget troubles after individual tax 
cuts are enacted, Having reduced indi- 
vidual taxes, Congress will hesitate to 
raise. them again. As an alternative, an 
excess-profits tax would become a defi- 
ite possibility, 

This tax, if it is revived, probably will 
be on a more moderate scale than during 
war years. An excess-profits tax was en- 
uted before this country entered World 
War II, and rates were raised in 1942. 

Timing of developments over the next 
few weeks may determine Congress’s 
wurse on financing plans. The decision 
night well turn on how soon Congress 
sets details of the Administration’s for- 
eign and domestic military programs. 

These programs now are being drafted 
by the staffs of Mr. Truman’s military 
and foreign advisers—Defense Secretary 
James Forrestal, Army Secretary Ken- 


i neth C. Royall, Air Secretary W. Stuart 


Symington, Navy Secretary John L. Sul- 


| livan, State Secretary George C. Mar- 
| shall. 


If the new spending plans are handed 
to Congress before the vote is taken on 


’ overriding Mr. Truman’s expected veto 


of the tax bill, it is possible that the effect 
will be to block that bill. Otherwise, 
Congress may vote the bill into law over 
the veto. 

Then, if those plans turn out to be as 
costly as now indicated, Congress may 
face the hard choice of whittling down 
the military appropriations Mr. Truman 
asks, running the Government into the 
red, or finding new sources of revenue. 


PLAN TO REVALUE 
GERMAN MONEY 


A plan of currency reform is being de- 
veloped for Germany. Western powers 
have about decided to go ahead with it 
in their zones of Germany, whether the 
Russians join in the plan or not. 

For more than a year, currency reform 
in Germany has been blocked by the 
Russians, Now there is a growing feeling 


\ in Washington, London and Paris that, 


if necessary, the Western powers should 
move independently and set up a new 
currency for the Western zones. 

This would complete the break be- 
tween Eastern and Western Germany. 
U.S. officials still hope that will not be 
necessary, But they feel that a new cur- 
tency is essential to the European Re- 
covery Program, and they are not willing 
to delay many more months, 

What is to happen, as plans now 
stand, is this: 

A new mark is to be issued. Ten old 
marks are to be worth one new mark 

Debts, bank accounts and other claims 
are to be cut down to 10 per cent of 


their present value, 


Bank accounts, up to a point, might 
be frozen. The proportion to be blocked 
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PARTNERS! Air power is peace power. With sufficient new planes like the Martin 
XB-4S8 (above) we can truly guard the peace. Last year only 1800 military planes 


were built for the U.S. A. 


FASCINATING FIELDS 


... are being opened by the USAF. Helicop- 
ters, sonic speeds, rocketry, probing the fron- 
tiers of outer space . . . these are just some of 
the fields open to forward-looking young men. 
Ask at your Air Force recruiting office. 





NORTHWEST ORDERS MORE! 


So efficient and profitable have been North- 
west Airlines’ Martin 2-0-2 airliners, that 
NWA has ordered 15 more. Delivery of the 
additional 2-0-2’s will be completed by June, 
giving Northwest a fleet of 25 high-speed 
Martin airliners. 


BIG AND LITTLE 


... business are both cited by the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board. In addition to urging 
a strong aviation industry, the Board recog- 
nizes that aviation’s “small business man’’— 
airport operators, sales and service men, 
flying schools, private fliers—‘should be re- 
garded as a national asset and be given every 
fecognition and encouragement.” 


La 


3 





MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins(Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) ® Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners © Advanced militory aircraft ° 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ® 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber 
Co.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) * Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields. 


Builders of Dependable 





FORERUNNER 


... of today’s Martin aircraft is this tiny plane 
built—and flown—by Glenn L. Martin in 
1909. Now entering its 40th year, the Martin 
Company is an international institution em- 
ploying nearly 11,000 men and women, oper- 
ating aircraft, chemicals and other plants in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


AIR POWER SUPREME! 


The Congressional Aviation Policy Board 
reports, ‘“‘To defend ourselves in the age of 
atomic bombs, of radioactive dust, of bac- 
teriological contamination and guided mis- 
siles we must have air power that is supreme.” 





HERE’S THE PAY-OFF FOR AIRLINES! 


Martin 2-0-2 can operate profitably with 
slightly over half of its seats filled ... prewar 
twin-engine planes must have considerably 
greater payload in order to break even. Thus 
2-0-2 offers better service to the public, eco- 
nomic health to the airlines. The Glenn L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


A 





AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Since 1909 
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no hands 


No hands... truly a great day for youth. 
An equally great day in Calculator design... 


no hands. There is a modern mechanical 





miracle in Friden’s Fully Automatic operation. 
Simply set your problem in the machine, touch ONE KEY 
and presto, the correct answer automatically appears in 

the dials. Yes... the Calculator, not the Operator— 

does the work. Solve your figure work problems with Friden 
Methods which deliver only useful accurate answers. 
Telephone your local Friden Representative for a demonstra- 
tion on your own work. If you’ve been struggling 


with obsolete calculating equipment remember to— 


REPLACE WITH FRIDEN. 








Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 














FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.e SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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is still being discussed. In any case, cons 
idea would be to release the blocked at. E 
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18 only 
counts as the German economy is able ty | level. 
absorb them. priced 
Purchasing power, thus, would hy) fore he 
reduced by at least 90 per cent. That |) Wag 
together with other steps being planned Mall but 
is counted upon to get the German jp. pthe blac 
flation under control. } The | 
Prices and wages, in some cases, are ea v 
to be raised to more realistic levels be. | tacked it 
fore revaluation of the mark. Wages and f ted t 
some prices have been held down the reco 
throughout the period of postwar inf.) Public 
tion. Already, U.S. and Britain have} been des 
raised the price of coal. This was done} franc is 
without consent of the Allied Control|/ fore the 
Council. After currency reform, there} are tryit 
probably will be a general ov erhauling of) selling « 
the country’s wage and price —— al 
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to make it conform to the new mark’) possible 
value. Some fai 
Background of the U.S. insistence\ stock ins 
on currency reform is found in Ger pegged 
many’s repressed inflation, which reduced hoarded 
incentive to work and stymied trade. Forei: 
Currency in circulation in all the zones these dis 
of Germany has increased from 7,500;) control, 
000,000 marks to an estimated 65,000, that they 
000,000 marks since 1937. There are nop the hom 


exact figures, as the Russians do not dis- and sell 
close the number of marks they have —— 
printed. In the three western zones, cl xport 


culation has increased, during the same under fir 
period, from an estimated 4,270,000,000 000,000. 
marks to about 37,700,000,000. reached 
Industrial production, at the same, Pay for 
time, is down to about 40 per cent of the, , abroad, 
1937 level. Agricultural production sf Ports wo 
about 70 per cent. IT Germa 
Prices, where controlled, have staye} before sh 
down. On the basis of controlled prices, prency re 
which cover rationed goods, rents and “rection, 
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ase, the B public services, the cost-of-living index 
cked ac. is only 27 per cent above the prewar 
s able ty level. But, in the black market, goods are 
priced 10 to 100 times as high as _ be- 
Ould be/ fore the war. 
t. That j Wages, still frozen at war levels, have 
slanned | all but lost their purchasing power in 
man in. @the black market. 

’ the result of all this is economic 
ses, are chaos, Which officials think must be at- 
vels be. | tacked internally before ERP can be ex- 
ges and f pected to accomplish very much toward 

down the recovery of Germany. 
wr infla| Public confidence in the mark has 
n have been destroyed. A U. S. dollar or a Swiss 
1s done} franc is worth 55 times as much as be- 
Control! fore the war. Businessmen and farmers 
. there} are trying to protect their capital by 





aling of ¥ selling as little as possible at official 
ructure ff prices and by holding back as much as 
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mark's. possible in goods and raw materials. 
Some farmers are feeding grain to live- 
stencel stock instead of marketing it. Steel scrap, 
Ge pegged at the prewar price, is being 
duced hoarded instead of exported. 
e, Foreign trade is being throttled by 
zones these distortions. Export prices are under 
500, Control, and businessmen usually find 
000; that they can do better by bartering in 
re no, the home market. Germany has to buy 
t dis. 2and sell in dollars, because the mark is 
have 20t worth much in world markets. 
s, ci Export goals for Western Germany, 
same Under first-year plans for ERP, is $700,- 
0,000 900,000, At best, that rate cannot be 
reached before sometime in 1949. To 
same| Pay for what that area needs to buy 
of the, abroad, $2,000,000,000 of annual ex- 
on isf ports would be necessary, 
| Germany, thus, has a long way to go 
tayedp before she can earn her own way. Cur- 
ices Tency reform is just one step in that 
_ and direction, 
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turning to North Carolina... 





TO DO 


With record-breaking frequency, new or expanding industries are 
and with good reason! The past 


three years have brought over 1,600 new plants and expansions 
.. . large and small . . . covering some twenty manufacturing 


classifications . . 


. because in North Carolina industry has found: 


*Uncrowded cities and towns, with plenty of room 


and resources for its immediate and 


future needs. 


*A labor potential well above the national average 
... 90% native-born, capable and industrious, assur- 


ing relatively low turnover. 


Add to these advantages North Carolina’s 


mild climate, rich 


native resources, and excellent transportation facilities . . . con- 


sider her intelligent, conservative legislation . 


. . her convenient 


access to over half the nation’s markets . .. and you have the best 
reasons in the world why your industry, too, will prosper in 


progressive North Carolina. 


A trained industrial engineer will help you 


find your best site. 


Write to Division MI-10, Department of Conservation and De- 


velopment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


North Carolina 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Production, rising from a small set- 


back in January and February to 
meet heavy civilian and military 
demand for goods, is being checked 
again by spreading strikes. As a 
result, fears of deflation are giving 
way to fears of more inflation. 


Steel production, scheduled at 97.5 


per cent of capacity in the week 
ended March 20, faced an early cut 
in the operating rate when most 
of the country’s 400,000 soft-coal 
miners stopped work. 


Loss of steel from strikes made infla- 


tion worse in 1946 and 1947. The 
chart at the top of this page shows 
the loss of steel output caused by 
strikes in 1946 and 1947, first by 
the steelworkers, and later by the 
coal miners. Many shortages of in- 
dustrial and consumer goods are 
still due to lack of steel. 


Factory output, in the week just 


before the latest coal strike, had 
recovered to 198.5 on the indicator 
below, up from 195.2 in February 
and almost back to the postwar 
peak. Auto output was climbing. 


Plans for heavy spending by business 


and Government are now coming 
to light. 


Business plans heavy spending for 


plant and equipment in 1948, based 
on partial returns from an official 
survey. The survey, made in Janu- 
ary, does not reflect any change of 
plans resulting from the price drop 
since January or from the rise in 
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and equipment. Rate is to be high- 
est in the second half of 1948. 


Electric and gas utilities plan to 


spend a bit more than the $1,820,- 
000,000 spent in 1947. The rate will 
rise in the second half of the year. 


Railroads plan a big increase over 


the $980,000,000 spent in 1947. 
Actual expenditures, however, have 
been running below those planned 
because of the steel shortage. 


Government plans bigger military 


spending. Statements by congres- 
sional leaders and the recent speech 
of President Truman indicate this. 











ACTIVITY 


the U.S., not counting exports f- 
nanced by Government loans. That 
compares with 5 per cent in 1939. 

Metals, already short for civilian uses, 
will become scarcer if the Govern- 
ment takes more for ships, planes, 
trucks and arms. Steel, copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, aluminum, all are in tight 
supply. Aluminum output can be 
increased, but only by taking elec- 
tric power from other consumers. 

Stockpiles of critical materials, stil] 
very low, could absorb considerable 
amounts of scarce metals. Materials 
have been allowed to go to indus- 
trial users for civilian production. 

Tax policy, now before Congress, is 
more vital than ever, will determine 
whether larger Government spend- 
ing is to be offset by taxes or is to 
bring a deficit and a new increase 
in the money supply. 

Inflation, however, has not yet taken 
hold again, despite growing uncer- 
tainties. 

Consumer spending still lags. De- 
partment-store sales fell to 286 on 
the indicator in the week ended 
March 13, down 2 per cent. The 
level is 6 per cent below December. 

Prices are sluggish. At wholesale they 
were lower in the week ended 
March 138. Basic-commodity prices 
rose only slightly from March 13 
to 17. 

The fear of shortages, nevertheless, 
can spur business and consumer 
spending if strikes cut off production 
or Government 





military spending now planned. 
Manufacturers plan to spend about 

as much as in 1947, when a record 

$7,210,000,000 was added to plant 


Federal purchases of goods and 
services already take 14 per cent of 
all goods and services produced in 

















spending _ rises. 
Policies of Government and labor, 
therefore, dominate the business 
outlook at this stage. 
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yoU CAN, as beneficiary of a frust, 
| sometimes be required to pay a tax on 
the trust’s income even though you do 
Fnot actually receive it. The Supreme 
Court, by refusing to review a lower- 
cout decision, leaves in effect such a 
‘ling where the beneficiary had com- 
plete command of the trust income, with 
[ power to amend or revoke the trust or 
to withdraw any part of the trust prop- 
erty from its operations, 






* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to recog- 
fi a “union shop” election in your 
F plant if the agency itself does not su- 
F pervise the voting. An Associate Gen- 
Feral Counsel of the Board says that an 
P election, to determine whether a ma- 
* jority of the workers want a “union shop,” 
} must be conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board to meet the requirements 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


) YOU CANNOT file a debt claim after 
; May 20, 1948, against 133 individuals 
Sand business firms whose property was 
sized as alien property before January 
1, 1947. This deadline has been desig- 
inated by the Attorney General. Names of 
“the persons and businesses on this new 
"deadline list can be obtained from the 
"Office of Alien Property in Washington, 
"D.C. or from United States district 
attomeys. 


s 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government con- 
tractor who negotiated a new contract 
and agreed to amend previous contracts 
to allow increased quantity discounts, 
expect to recover the amount of the in- 

\ creased discount if your last contract is 
‘terminated before delivery of the goods. 
Such payments are denied by the Comp- 
troller General in a case involving de- 
livery of machinery. 





* * * 


‘ YOU CAN probably in the near future 
destroy some of your pay-roll records 
that have been kept for three years, in- 
stead of keeping them four years as now 
required by the Fair Labor Standards 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
pcourts and Government bureaus. In making 
Mheir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
pinany facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News and 
VoRLp Report, on written request, will 
efer interested readers to sources of this 
asic. material. 
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Act. The Wage-Hour Administrator pub- 
lishes a proposal to reduce the time for 
which employers must preserve pay-roll 
data. The plan will not be made ef- 
fective, however, before sometime next 
month. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in filing. income tax re- 
turns for affiliated corporations that 
made consolidated returns for fiscal years 
ended in 1947, file separate returns for 
the companies for fiscal years ending in 
1948. This choice is explained to affil- 
iated corporations in a ruling just issued 
by the Treasury, 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get further informa- 
tion about the Treasury’s rules that gov- 
ern use of an elective last-in, first-out 
inventory method by retail _ stores. 
These principles are explained in a col- 
lectors’ mimeograph issued by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Treasury regu- 
lations also are formally amended to per- 
mit use of the LIFO inventory method 
by retail-store taxpayers. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as a tax- 
able capital gain the gain that results 
from your exchange of municipal bonds 
for new bonds that have different in- 
terest rates, maturity and call dates and 
fair market values. A circuit court of 
appeals, following a recent similar opin- 
ion of another circuit court, finds that an 
exchange of securities with such dissim- 
ilarities result in a taxable gain. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Bureau of 
Mines reports on its surveys on copper, 
zine and lead in the U.S. and Alaska. 
The three reports of investigations are 
available at the Bureau’s office at 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon use the port of San 
Francisco as a foreign-trade zone for 
storing and handling imported goods for 
re-export without paying customs duty. 
The Foreign-Trade Zones Board an- 
nounces that San Francisco is being 
established as Foreign Trade Zone No. 3 
for re-export trade. 





FOR BUSY 


When business brings you 
to Washington . . . or when 
you need information about 
current Washington develop- 
ments . we offer prompt, 
versatile service because of 
our experience, resources and 


location. 


Washington, think of Amer- 


ican Security. . 


Federal Reserve System 
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THE MORAL OF THESE QUOTES IS THIS: 





NEW PLANTFINDER — 
FREE .. . Describes im- 
mediately available proper- 
ties— indexed, cross-indexed 
for your convenience. Write 
for free copy—to the address 
listed below—on your com- 
pany leiterhead, please., 


heck us First for Land 


lants and Kquipment 


Your Requirements “Unusual”? 

. . what we have been able to do for our students. ,, 
could not have been done without the understanding and 
co-operation of the War Assets Administration . . . your 
agency’s handling of the entire matter has been outstand. 
ingly satisfactory ...” 








— Educational Institution* 


Need New Facilities in a Hurry? 
“, . . delay might well have been disastrous. The 
handling .. . by your office has been . . . prompt and 


satisfactory ...” 
— Tubing and Conduit Manufacturer* 


Want to Cut Your Costs? 

. . « we have been able to operate this plant at a 
profit . . . our facilities are modern and efficient ... 
resulting in lower costs for us and . . . considerable com. 
petitive advantage.” 


— Steel Fabricator* 
Looking for a Branch Plant? 


“We are glad to recommend to our industrial friends, 
who might be looking for new facilities or additional manv- 
facturing space, that they first consider available surplus 
war plants.” 

— Automobile Manufacturer* 


*From purchasers of war surplus plants; names on request. 


Investigate Ready-built, Ready-to-occupy 
Production Facilities Available Now 


Hundreds of sound, well-built, modern manufacturing 





| 
| 
| 


i 


plants and other production facilities are available for | 


immediate purchase or lease. Big, complete plants or small: 
space units, from coast to coast and border to border. 
Our nearest Field Office can tell you what and where 
these are, advise you how to bid on them, provide you with 
descriptive literature and other information. 
Phone, write or wire today. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





ROOM 1402, ‘‘I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Atlanta * Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver * Grand Prairie, Texas 
Kansas City, Missouri * NewYork °¢ Philadelphia * San Francisco 


Seattle 
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Preparedness program in the U.S. is to affect war commodities..... 

Chances now favor a rapid pickup in buying for strategic stockpiles. 

So far, U.S. stockpiling has been moving at a fairly slow pace. There has 
been worry that too much buying would jack up prices and deprive industry of 
needed materials. But now much more is at stake. 

Many strategic commodities are in short supply. That may mean that what is 
available to the Western world will have to be divided up between military and 
industrial use and perhaps, also, between Western countries. 

Another Combined Raw Materials Board is an increasing possibility, if the 
U.S. helps Western Europe to rearm and re-equip. 

A long list of commodities vital to world business are strategic. 

Most vulnerable are those coming from Russian-dominated areas or from 
nearby regions where transportation could be interrupted easily. 

Manganese is essential to steelmaking. Most of the manganese now used by 
U.S. and European steelmakers comes from Russia. Now attempts will be made to 
shift buying to other areas, such as India, the Gold Coast, and Brazil. 

Chrome, used in making special steels, also is being imported chiefly from 
Russia and Turkey. Buying may now be shifted to South Africa. 

Platinum also comes largely from Russia. But there's some in Colombia and 
Canada. Platinum's war job is chiefly in electrical and electronic devices. 

Copper, lead and zinc have been bought in small amounts for stockpiling by 
U.S. authorities. Odds are now that this buying will be stepped up. 

Tungsten and antimony purchases may be increased. China is normally an 
important source. But China now iS too uncertain, too exposed. 

Businessmen may have to count on more competition when buying these war 
commodities. Prices, thus, may strengthen. 

This will be good news for Supplying countries. They have been fearful of 
Spreading weakness in commodity prices since the February break. 

Point to watch: U.S. authorities don't have much money left to purchase 
strategic commodities. A big new appropriation now is indicated. 





























U.S. coal strike does not help a shaky Europe. But, if short-lived, it 
will not have serious effects on Western Europe. 

Most European countries, for several months past, have not taken all the 
American coal allocated for their use. 

Reasons: mild winter, growing European output of coal, bigger stocks on 
hand, dollar shortages. So some American coal hasn't been taken up. 

But a long strike in American mines and no coal exports would carry this 
danger: European countries normally start building up stocks against the next 
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winter during the spring. If they can't get American coal for a long time, they 
will feel it next winter. Europe's own production isn't enough for her needs. 
What's more, if U.S. industry should be crippled by a long strike, Europe 
would soon feel a drop-off in exports of manufactures from the U.S. 
That would be serious, as Europe cannot turn elsewhere for many things. 





Coal output in Europe is definitely looking up. 

This is true in all countries, but especially among the big exporters. 

British production is staying fairly high. Export goal should be reached. 

Ruhr output is shooting up. Extra food, cigarettes, clothing spur the 
German miners. Production rises and falls depending on incentives offered. 

Polish mines are turning out more coal than anyone would have expected a 
year ago. What's more, Russia is taking less Polish coal. This means more is 
moving to Scandinavia and the West. But users of Polish coal in Western Europe 
now are keeping their fingers crossed. What Russia says, goes in Poland. 

Polish coal can be used by the Russians as a lever. fThreats of cutting off 
Polish coal might make Sweden more anxious to do business with Russia. Or Switz- 
erland might be persuaded to make a loan, if Polish and Czech coal were cut 
off. A long U.S. coal strike would play into Russia's hands. 





The world mess gives a never-never quality to the fancy rules for world 
trade drawn up at Havana. The Havana Conference of more than 50 countries is 
winding up four months of bickering with a trade charter. The hope is that an 
International Trade Organization, to control world trade, now is a big step 
nearer. But many think ITO isn't going to change things much or soon. 

Net result of Havana is a patchwork of principles pointing toward freer 
trade, and of exceptions pointing toward more trade barriers. It's a case of 
the U.S., able to afford free trade, against the rest of the world, having to 
resort to import quotas, high tariffs, trick money schemes to keep going. 

The Hull-Clayton dream now is firmly tied down to today's realities. 

Latin America gained ground at Havana. Underdeveloped countries are to be 
allowed to protect or develop local industries through use of tariffs or import 
controls with less chance of hindrance by the ITO. 

Countries with trouble paying foreign bills can use all sorts of trade 
blocks for 5 years, if the International Monetary Fund says they're in trouble. 

By and large, preferential tariffs, favoring some countries over others, 
will be allowed for up to 10 years, if they don't interfere too much with world 
trade. Ultimate aim, though, is to reduce or get rid of preferences. 

State trading between governments is allowed on a commercial basis. 

Foreign investments get little positive protection. Countries are asked to 
"provide reasonable opportunity and adequate security" for foreign investors. 
But, if there are squawks, countries of the ITO agree to powwow about them. 

On export subsidies, the U.S. gained a victory at Havana. The cotton sub- 
sidy now looks to be safe, provided it is not used to get an unfair share of the 
world's cotton trade. But other countries can subsidize on that basis, too. 

The trade rules still are a long way from being binding. First, 20 coun- 
tries must formally ratify them. That may take 18 months. It's doubtful that 
the U.S. Congress will get around to the ITO this session. When it does, there's 
bound to be a lot of wondering whether the exceptions don't outweigh the rules. 
The U.S. might get lonely abiding by the rules. 
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There is real modern magic in the way kitchen 

ranges, refrigerators, sinks and bathroom fixtures get 
their smooth, gleaming finish. A special kind 

of hard, durable “glass” called porcelain enamel is 
actually fused under tremendous heat to a 


special-quality base metal such as ARmMco Enamceling Iron. 


Unlike “baked” enamels or lacquers, porcelain 
enamel is a hard mineral finish. When fused to the 
specially prepared surface of Armco Enameling 


lron, it unites with the base metal in an enduring bond. 


Neither burning cigarettes nor hot utensils 

can discolor it or mar its effectiveness. With 

ordinary care, the beauty of sparkling porcelain enamel 
will last the lifetime of the appliance. 


« 
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Fire seals this steel in a “lifetime finish” 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 





That’s why enamelers who want their products to 
give the longest service and greatest satisfaction prefer 
Armco Enameling Iron. And many 
manufacturers find that porcelain enamel heightens 
the sales appeal of products formerly finished 
in less durable materials. 

Armco Enameling Iron is one of many special-purpose 
steels perfected by Armco and constantly 
improved through years of research and development. 
Buyers know that each grade is made especially 
for a particular type of service . ..and can be identified 
by the famous Armco triangle trademark. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
'xport: The Armco International Corporation. 


sRMCO THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
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Historic Statement of U.S. Policy Against Aggression es. 


(Text of address by President Truman before joint 
session of Congress, March 17, 1948.) 


AM HERE Topay to report to you on the critical nature of the 
[ situation in Europe, and to recommend action for your 
consideration. 

Rapid changes are taking place in Europe which affect our 
foreign policy and our national security. There is an increasing 
threat to nations which are striving to maintain a form of 
government which grants freedom to its citizens. The United 
States is deeply concerned with the survival of freedom in 
those nations. It is of vital importance that we act now, in 
order to preserve the conditions under which we can achieve 
lasting peace based on freedom and justice. 

The achievement of such a peace has been the goal of this 
nation. 

Almost three years have elapsed since the end of the great- 
est of all wars, but peace and stability have not returned to 
the world. We were well aware that the end of the fighting 
would not automatically settle the problems arising out of the 
war. The establishment of peace after the fighting is over has 
always been a difficult task. And even if all the Allies of World 
War II were united in their desire to establish a just and 
honorable peace, there would still be great difficulties in the 
way of achieving that peace. 

But the situation in the world today is not primarily the re- 
sult of the natural difficulties which follow a great war. It is 
chiefly due to the fact that one nation has not only refused to 
co-operate in the establishment of a just and honorable peace, 
but—even worse—has actually sought to prevent it. 

The Congress is familiar with the course of events. 

You know of the sincere and patient attempts of the demo- 
cratic nations to find a secure basis for peace through negotia- 
tion and agreement. Conference after conference has been 
held in different parts of the world. We have tried to settle 
the questions arising out of the war on a basis which would 
permit the establishment of a just peace. You know the ob- 
stacles we have encountered. But the record stands as a monu- 
ment to the good faith and integrity of the democratic nations 
of the world. The agreements we did obtain, imperfect though 
they were, could have furnished the basis for a just peace—if 
they had been kept. 

But they were not kept. 

They have been persistently ignored and violated by one 
nation. 

The Congress is also familiar with the developments con- 
cerning the United Nations. Most of the countries of the world 
have joined together in the United Nations in an attempt to 
build a world order based on law and not on force. Most of the 
members support the United Nations earnestly and honestly, 
and seek to make it stronger and more effective. 

One nation, however, has persistently obstructed the work 
of the United Nations by constant abuse of the veto. That na- 
tion has vetoed 21 proposals for action in a little over two years. 

But that is not all. Since the close of hostilities, the Soviet 
Union and its agents have destroyed the independence and 
democratic character of a whole series of nations in Eastern 
and Central Europe. 
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through 
tion, this 
It is this ruthless course of action, and the clear design t § [tis n 
extend it to the remaining free nations of Europe, that have Jj) suppl 
brought about the critical situation in Europe today. sts aims. 
The tragic death of the Republic of Czechoslovakia has ij act th 
sent a shock throughout the civilized world. Now pressure is here alv 
being brought to bear on Finland, to the hazard of the entire If we 
Scandinavian Peninsula. Greece is under direct military attack forces fo 
from rebels actively supported by her Communist-dominated by the U 
neighbors. In Italy, a determined and aggressive effort js ‘Tregal 
being made by a Communist minority to take control of that Heres tho 
country. The methods vary, but the pattern is all too clear, Biited to 
Faced with this growing menace, there have been encow- rope é 
aging signs that the free nations of Europe are drawing closer Myional str 
together for their economic well-being and for the common} First. | 
defense of their liberties. action a 
In the economic field, the movement for mutual self-help Phe foun 
to restore conditions essential to the preservation of free insti- f Europ 
tutions is well under way. In Paris, the 16 nations which are ontribut 
co-operating in the European Recovery Program are meeting) The d 
again to establish a joint organization to work for the economic Bresard to 
restoration of Western Europe. of the eff 
The United States has strongly supported the efforts of & Time j 
these nations to repair the devastation of war and restore a Bigformati 
sound world economy. In presenting this program to the Con- expeditio 
gress last December, I emphasized the necessity for speedy Behst no si 
action. Every event in Europe since that day has underlined B Second 
the great urgency for the prompt adoption of this measure. fing legis] 
The Soviet Union and its satellites were invited to co-operate F pti 
in the European Recovery Program. They rejected the invita- strength 
tion. More than that, they have declared their violent hostility Renee of | 
to the program and are aggressively attempting to wreck it J 
They see in it a major obstacle to their designs to subjugate 











the free community of Europe. They do not want the United % | elie, 
States to help Europe. They do not even want the 16 co Gng milita 
operating countries to help themselves. Sound th: 


While economic recovery in Europe is essential, measures peace jf 
for economic rehabilitation alone are not enough. The free nz Felving 0 
tions of Europe realize that economic recovery, if it is 0% recipitat 
succeed, must be afforded some measure of protection agains Jy their p 
internal and external aggression. The movement toward ec0- Fyrice for 
nomic co-operation has been followed by a movement to 7 Upiver. 
ward common self-protection in the face of the growing Fpivilian 
menace to their freedom. the streng 

At the very moment I am addressing you, five nations of the Oy ahilit 
European community, in Brussels, are signing a 50-year agree: "emergenc 
ment for economic co-operation and common defense against qheasures 
aggression. The ad 

This action has great significance, for this agreement was iat this tir 
not imposed by the decree of a more powerful neighbor. It pF oy 4, 
was the free choice of independent governments representing | trength | 
the will of their people, and acting within the terms of the BAmerican 
Charter of the United Nations. _ Universal 

Its significance goes far beyond the actual terms of the § sae 
agreement itself. It is a notable step in the direction of unity § “pp ;,4 
in Europe for the protection and preservation of its civil © ive servic 
zation. This development deserves our full support. I am nt their at 
confident that the United States will, by appropriate meam§ g,), . 
extend to the free nations the support which the situation Ie 
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quires. I am sure that the determination of the free countries 
{Europe to protect themselves will be matched by an equal 
stermination on our part to help them to do so. 
h The recent developments in Europe present this nation with 
cnes undamental issues of vital importance. 
sem | believe that we have reached a point at which the posi- 
tion of the United States should be made unmistakably clear. 
| The principles and purposes expressed in the Charter of the 
5Si0n 












United Nations continue to represent our hope for the even- 
‘ual establishment of the rule of law in international affairs. 
‘The Charter constitutes the basic expression of the code of 
itemational ethics to which this country is dedicated. We 
camot, however, close our eyes to the harsh fact that 
through obstruction and even defiance on the part of one na- 
‘ion, this great dream has not yet become a full reality. 

Itis necessary, therefore, that we take additional measures 
to supplement the work of the United Nations and to support 
its aims. There are times in world history when it is far wiser 
ikia has (¥4o act than to hesitate. There is some risk involved in action— 
»ssure is [there always is. But there is far more risk in failure to act. 

e entire If we act wisely now, we shall strengthen the powerful 
y attack Woes for freedom, justice and peace which are represented 
minated fy the United Nations and the free nations of the world. 
offort is fF ‘Tregard it as my duty, therefore, to recommend to the Con- 
of that igress those measures which, in my judgment, are best calcu- 
lear. ated to give support to the free and democratic nations of 
encour BEurope and to improve the solid foundation of our own na- 
g closer Ftional strength. 
‘ommonf First, | recommend that the Congress speedily complete its 
‘action on the European Recovery Program. That Program is 
elf-help [the foundation of our policy of assistance to the free nations 
ee insti- Hof Europe. Prompt passage of that Program is the most telling 
lich are Feontribution we can now make toward peace. 
meeting § The decisive action which the Senate has taken without 
onomic Fregard to partisan political considerations is a striking example 
of the effective working of democracy. 

Time is now of critical importance. I am encouraged by the 
information which has come to me concerning the plans for 
epeditious action by the House of Representatives. I hope 
that no single day will be needlessly lost. 

Second, I recommend prompt enactment of universal train- 
ing legislation. 

Until the free nations of Europe have regained their 
istrength, and so long as communism threatens the very exist- 
'Y Hence of democracy, the United States must remain strong 
reck I Senough to support those countries of Europe which are 
bjugate hreatened with Communist control and police-state rule. 
United |) Thelieve that we have learned the importance of maintain- 

16 c0- Ging military strength as a means of preventing war. We have 

“ound that a sound military system is necessary in time of 
Casutes “peace if we are to remain at peace. Aggressors in the past, 
ree ne “relying on our apparent lack of military force, have unwisely 
it 18 © Sprecipitated war. Although they have been led to destruction 
agains by their misconception of our strength, we have paid a terrible 
rd eC0- Gprice for our unpreparedness. 
ent (| Universal training is the only feasible means by which the 
rowins "civilian components of our armed forces can be built up to 
‘the strength required if we are to be prepared for emergencies. 
Our ability to mobilize large numbers of trained men in time of 
+ emergency can forestall future conflict and, together with other 

Measures of national policy, can restore stability to the world. 

| The adoption of universal training by the United States 
et this time will be unmistakable evidence to all the world 
bor. ROE our determination to back the will ri . 

: é é e will to peace with the 


senting : e 
- the oe for peace. I am convinced that the decision of the 
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“American people, expressed through the Congress, to adopt 
he yiniversal training will be of first importance in giving cour- 


0 ' : : 
#8 to every free government in the world. 


f unity & Third. I rec . 

- civil: #4 recommend the temporary reenactment of selec- 
aml re? service legislation in order to maintain our armed forces 

aia at their authorized strength. 

yh. armed forces lack the necessary men to maintain their 
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.. . If we act wisely now, we shall 
strengthen the powerful forces for free- 
dom, justice and peace... 

We must be prepared to pay the price 
for peace, or assuredly we shall pay the 
price of war... 


—From address by President Truman before joint ses- 
sion of Congress, March 17, 1948. 











authorized strength. They have been unable to maintain their 
authorized strength through voluntary enlistments, even 
though such strength has been reduced to the very minimum 
necessary to meet our obligations abroad and is far below the 
minimum which should always be available in the continental 
United States. 

We canncit meet our international responsibilities unless we 
maintain our armed forces. It is of vital importance, for ex- 
ample, that we keep our occupation forces in Germany until 
the peace is secure in Europe. 

There is no conflict between the requirements of selective 
service for the regular forces and universal training for the 
reserve components. Selective service is necessary until the 
solid foundation of universal training can be established. 
Selective service can then be terminated and the regular forces 
may then be maintained on a voluntary basis. 

The recommendations I have made represent the most 
urgent steps toward securing the peace and preventing war. 

We must be ready to take every wise and necessary step to 
carry out this great purpose. This will require assistance to 
other nations. It will require an adequate and balanced mili- 
tary strength. We must be prepared to pay the price for peace, 
or assuredly we shall pay the price of war. 

We in the United States remain determined to seek, by 
every possible means, a just and honorable basis for the settle- 
ment of international issues. We shall continue to give our 
strong allegiance to the United Nations as the principal means 
for international security based on law, not on force. We shall 
remain ready and anxious to join with all nations—I repeat, 
with all nations—in every possible effort to reach international 
understanding and agreement. 

The door has never been closed, nor will it ever be closed, 
to the Soviet Union or any other nation which genuinely co- 
operates in preserving the peace. 

At the same time, we must not be confused about the cen- 
tral issue which confronts the world today. 

The time has come when the free men and women of the 
world must face the threat to their liberty squarely and cour- 
ageously. 

The United States has a tremendous responsibility to act 
according to the measure of our power for good in the world. 
We have learned that we must earn the peace we seek just 
as we earned the victory in war, not by wishful thinking but by 
realistic effort. 

At no time in our history has unity among our people been 
so vital as it is at the present time. 

Unity of purpose, unity of effort and unity of spirit are 
essential to accomplish the task before us. 

Each of us here in this chamber today has a special respon- 
sibility. The world situation is too critical, and the respon- 
sibilities of this country are too vast, to permit any party 
struggles to weaken our influence for maintaining peace. 

The American people have the right to assume that political 
considerations will not affect our working together. They have 
the right to assume that we will join hands, wholeheartedly 
and without reservation, in our efforts to preserve peace in the 
world. 

With God’s help we shall succeed. 
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(Text of treaty signed at Brussels, Belgium, March 17, 
1948, by representatives of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg.) 


H* ROYAL HIGHNESS the Prince Regent of Belgium, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, President of the French 
Union, Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
bourg, Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands and His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, 

Resolved: 

To reaffirm their faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person and in other ideals pro- 
claimed in the Charter of the United Nations; 

To fortify and preserve the principles of democracy, per- 
sonal freedom and political liberty, the constitutional tradi- 
tions and the rule of law, which are their common heritage; 

To strengthen, with those aims in view, the economic, social 
and cultural ties by which they are already united; 

To co-operate loyally and to co-ordinate their efforts to 
create in Western Europe a firm basis for European economic 
recovery; 

To afford assistance to each other, in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, in maintaining international 
peace and security and in resisting any policy of aggression; 

To take such steps as may be held necessary in the event of 
a renewal by Germany of a policy of aggression; 

To associate progressively in the pursuance of these aims 
other states inspired by the same ideals and animated by the 
like determination; 

Desiring for these purposes to conclude a treaty for collabo- 
ration in economic, social and cultural matters and for col- 
lective self-defense, they have appointed as their plenipotenti- 
aries: 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Belgium: 
Paul-Henri Spaak; 

The President of the French Republic, President of the 
French Union: Georges Bidault; 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
bourg: Joseph Bech; 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands: Baron van 
Boetzelaer; 

His Majesty, the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, for the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Ernest Bevin, 
Who, having exhibited their full powers, found in good and 

due form, have agreed as follows: 


Article | 


Convinced of the close community of their interests and of 
the necessity of uniting in order to promote the economic re- 
covery of Europe, the high contracting parties will so organize 
and co-ordinate their economic activities as to produce the best 
possible results, by the elimination of conflict in their economic 
policies, co-ordination of production and development of com- 
mercial exchanges. 

The co-operation provided for in the preceding paragraph, 
which will be effected through the consultative council re- 
ferred to in Article VII as well as through other bodies, shall 
not involve any duplication of or prejudice to the work of 
other economic organizations in which the high contracting 
parties are or may be represented, but shall on the contrary, 
assist the work of those. organizations. 
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to promote the attainment of a higher standard of living by 
their peoples and to develop on corresponding lines the social 
and other related services of their countries. The high cop. 
tracting parties will consult with the object of achieving the 
earliest possible application of recommendations of imme- 
diate practical interest relating to social matters adopted 
with their approval in the specialized agencies. They will en. 
deavor to conclude as soon as possible conventions with each 
other in the sphere of social security. 
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The high contracting parties will make every effort in com- hich con 
mon to lead their peoples toward a better understanding of the Budicial se 
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and to promote cultural exchanges by conventions between uiestions 
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Article IV 


If any of the high contracting parties should be the object § 
of an armed attack in Europe, the other high contracting 
parties will, in accordance with the provisions of Article 51 § The hig 
of the Charter of the United Nations, afford the party so [ther state 
attacked all military and other aid and assistance in their 
power. 
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Article V 


All measures taken as a result of the preceding article shall 
be immediately reported to the Security Council. They shall 
be terminated as soon as the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. 

The present treaty does not prejudice in any way the obliej 
gations of the high contracting parties under the provisions off 
the Charter of the United Nations. It shall not be interpretedy 
as affecting in any way the authority and responsibility of the? 
Security Council under the Charter to take at any time such} 
action as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. 
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Article VI 


The high contracting parties declare, each so far as he is 
concerned, that none of the international engagements now it 
force between him and any other high contracting party o 
any third state is in conflict with the provisions of the presenliy 
treaty. None of the high contracting parties will conclude any 
alliance or participate in any coalition directed against any, 
other of the high contracting parties. 


Article VII 


For the purpose of consulting together on all the questions 
dealt with in the present treaty, the high contracting partie 
will create a Consultative Council which shall be so organized ; 
as to be able to exercise its functions continuously. The Count! | 
shall meet as such times as it shall deem fit. At the request! 
any of the high contracting parties, the Council shall be it 
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‘ediately convened in order to permit the high contracting 

arties tO consult with regard to any situation which may 
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be taken in case of a renewal by Germany of an aggressive 
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social fF The high contracting parties will, while the present treaty 
h con- fomains in force, settle all disputes falling within the scope 
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imme- out of Justice by referring them to the Court, subject only 
lopted fF, the case of each of them to any reservation already made by 
‘ill en- Brat party when accepting this clause for compulsory jurisdic- 
h each fon to the extent that that party may maintain the reservation. 


In addition, the high contracting parties will submit to 
onciliation all disputes outside the scope of Article 36, Para- 
raph 2 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
n the case of a mixed dispute involving both questions for 

1 Com- fihich conciliation is appropriate and other questions for which 
of the Eudicial settlement is appropriate, any party to the dispute shall 
zation fr the right to insist that the judicial settlement of the legal 
tween Questions shall precede conciliation. 

The preceding provisions of this Article in no way affect 
the application of relevant provisions or agreements prescrib- 
ing some other method of pacific settlement. 
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PORT MARCH 26, 1948 


agreed between them and the state so invited. Any state so 
invited may become a party to the treaty by depositing an in- 
strument of accession with the Belgian Government. The 
Belgian Government will inform each of the high contracting 
parties of the deposit of each instrument of accession. 


Article X 


The present treaty shall be ratified and the instruments ot 
ratification shall be deposited as soon as possible with the 
Belgian Government. It shall enter into force on the date of 
the deposit of the last instrument of ratification and shall 
thereafter remain in force for 50 years. 

After the expiry of the period of 50 years, each of the 
high contracting parties shall have the right to cease to 
be a party thereto provided that he shall have previous- 
ly given one year’s notice of denunciation to the Belgian 
Government. 

The Belgian Government shall inform the governments of 
the other high contracting parties of the deposit of each instru- 
ment of ratification and of each notice of denunciation. 

In witness whereof the above mentioned plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present treaty and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 

Done at Brussels this 17th day of March, 1948, in English 
and French, each text being equally authentic, in a single copy 
which shall remain deposited in the archives of the Belgian 
Government and of which certified copies shall be transmitted 
by that Government to each of the other signatories. 


For Belgium: SPAak. 

For France: Bmautt. 

For Luxembourg: BeEcu. 

For the Netherlands: Van BoETZzELAER. 
For the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland: Bevin. 


—Keystone 


THE TREATY MAKERS 


IN FORCE FOR 50 YEARS: ‘To afford assistance to each other in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations in maintaining international peace and security and in resisting any policy of aggression.” 
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Soviet Advantage in ‘Cold War’ .. . Vatican to Move 
To Quebec? . . . Plans for U.S. Diplomatic Offensive 


Gen. Omar Bradley, U.S. Army Chief 
of Staff, finds that he simply does not 
have the troops to handle all the as- 
signments that the Army is being 
asked to fulfill. Outbreak of trouble, 
threatened in a number of spots, 
would find U.S. without adequate re- 
serves to deal with that trouble. 


xR & 


President Truman again is letting it 
be known privately that he doesn’t 
much care whether or not he returns 
in 1949 to the job he holds now. The 
President refuses to listen to argu- 
ments that he ought, in an election 
year, to go slow in vetoing tax bills, 
advocating draft revival and propos- 
ing more aid for the outside world. 


x* 


James Forrestal, Defense Secretary 
and former Navy Secretary, is a dis- 
appointment to some admirals who 
are convinced that he is leaning over 
backward not to give the Navy the 
breaks in arguments with other 
services. Air Force continues to have 
the inside track at the White House 
and in Congress. 


xk 


Gen. Carl Spaatz, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, lost one argument when he 
failed to convince the President that 
the Navy should be barred from 
building 80,000-ton aircraft carriers, 
capable of launching big bombers. 


xk 


J. Edgar Hoover and others who keep 
track of Communists have been 
amazed to discover that in Britain 
Communists, until now, have been 
free to have full access to atomic or 
other secrets without question as to 
their dependability. Britain only now 
is showing an interest in security 
measures related to Communists. 


xk 


Henry Wallace, third-party candi- 
date, is being maneuvered, by events, 
further and further to the left where 
his main dependence for active cam- 
paign workers is tending to fall upon 
American Communists and ther allies. 
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Whispers — 


Joseph Martin, House Speaker, is ma- 
neuvering to try to take leadership 
from -Senator Arthur Vandenberg in 
shaping Republican foreign policy in 
Congress. Mr. Martin is moving out 
into a position from which he can 
get attention as a dark-horse con- 
tender for the Republican presidential 
nomination. 


xk * 


It is being taken for granted by Cab- 
inet members and others around the 
White House that they will be look- 
ing for other connections after next 
January 20. There no longer is any 
tendency to talk down the meaning of 
the split in the Democratic Party, 
even by those at the top. 


xk * 


Lord Louis Mountbatten is said to 
have been picked for the post of per- 
manent British Ambassador to the 
United States. Sir Oliver Franks is 
regarded as an interim appointee, to 
remain only until Marshall Plan 
spending is arranged. Lord Mount- 
batten is expected to be appointed 
around the first of next year. 


xk * 


Joseph Stalin and other politicians 
running Russia are disturbed at the 
prospect that they might be forced to 
call back top-ranking generals, now 
in obscurity, to run a new war. The 
politicians who have had things their 
way for a long time are fearful that 
the generals may take over this time. 


x *k * 


Russia’s chief planners are getting set 
to force U. S.-Britain out of Berlin as 
a prelude to fitting the Eastern half of 
Germany snugly into the Russian 
system. Russians will charge that 
U.S. and Britain have violated the 
agreement on which partition of Ber- 
lin rests. 


xk 


Pope Pius XII is being forced to con- 
sider alternatives to Rome as head- 
quarters of the Roman Catholic 
Church by possibility of a Com- 
munist regime in Italy. Buenos Aires, 






















































in Argentina, and Quebec, in Canada, 
have received some consideration. The 
church in Italy is openly Opposing the 
Communists and will be in trouble # 
Communists win. ;' 


xk 


The island of Malta, off Sicily in th 
Mediterranean, is being offered } 
Britain to U.S. as a site for a full 
scale U.S. naval and air base. 


xk 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary 
State, is convinced that now is 
time to take the diplomatic offensjy 
against Russia, backed by a U.S. pla 
for rearmament at home and Leng 
Lease of arms to friends abroad. Seg 
retary Marshall has expressed 
opinion to a group of top-rankin 
U.S. industrialists that the Marsha 
Plan for aid to Europe still is needed, 
but is out of date. Arms are picture 
as a necessary corollary to dollars, 


x *& ® 


Top advisers and the President st 
are not sure that they have t! 
mula for stopping Russia even 
gress does build up U.S. 
strength and provides milite 4@ 
abroad. Communist forces > i 
position in labor unions anu -ut 
places to demoralize many countti¢ 
where they do not control the governgi™ 
ment. 


xk 


Russian leaders hold an advanté 
over U.S. in the “cold war’’ becati 
of their central position from whid 
they can bring pressure to bear in af 
one of several directions, from No 
way to Italy, from Iran to India,¢ 
all the way around to China. Russia 
can shift their offensives and entid 
U.S. into dividing its forces. 


xk * 


Top U.S. military leaders, in shapl 
basic policy, gives No. 1 priority ia 
U.S. attention to Europe andt 
Mediterranean area, No. 2 to# 
Middle East, No. 3 to the Far 
The Mediterranean is regarded a 
vital importance to U.S. 
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